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By  SAMUEL  D.  PROCTOR 


ON  a  clear,  sunny  day  last  July 
two  friends  and  I  were  flying 
from  Prague  to  Moscow  in  a  giant 
Russian  TU  jet.  We  were  impressed 
with  the  jet  plane  in  which  we  were 
riding — a  tremendous  Soviet  achieve- 
ment in  aviation.  We  flew  at  a 
ground  speed  of  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  an  hour  and  at  thirty 
thousand  feet. 

On  the  plane,  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  sat  across  from  us  reading 
an  English  newspaper.  Evidently,  he 
could  understand  us  so  we  engaged 
him  in  conversation.  It  turned  out 
that  he  was  a  Russian  geologist  re- 
turning to  the  Soviet  Union  from  a 
visit  to  the  Brussels  Fair.  Apparently, 
he  was  about  fifty.  He  spoke  slowly 
with  carefully  chosen  words;  there 
was  nothing  bashful  about  him.  His 
voice  was  deep  and  resonant  and 
rang  with  authority.  In  every  way 
he  looked  like  a  professor. 

Before  long  our  conversation 
turned  to  religion  and  communism. 
He  spoke  in  strong  emotional  tones 
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when  he  described  his  position  on 
religion.  In  calm,  deliberate  language 
he  declared  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  God,  his  children  did  not,  his  wife 
did  not,  and  that  he  knew  of  no 
Russian  intellectual  who  took  religion 
seriously. 

God  in  the  Soviet  Union 

He  asked  us  to  look  out  of  the 
window;  then  he  exclaimed,  "There 
is  nothing  out  there.  There  is  no 
God.  Science  has  the  answer." 

We  talked  about  man  and  his 
spiritual  needs.  He  looked  upon  man 
as  a  chemical  accident,  created  by 
blind  physical  processes  in  nature 
and  evolved  out  of  nothing.  For 
him  there  was  no  spiritual  dimension 
to  human  personality.  It  was  merely 
a  matter  of  making  the  most  of  what 
was  left.  He  was  busy  working  for 
a  society  which  would  provide  ade- 
quate housing,  medical  care,  food, 
and  security,  but  with  no  concern 
for  any  such  tiling  as  man's  spiritual 
destiny.  He  would  not  admit  that 
there  was  any  relationship  to  a 
spiritual  being  which  man  ought  to 
sustain,  for  in  his  estimation  there 
was  no  superior  spiritual  being.  He 


laughed  at  the  idea  of  God. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  see  how 
the  dictators  must  get  rid  of  God 
first  before  they  can  manipulate 
masses  of  people  and  compel  them 
to  conform  to  a  rigid  political 
ideology.  In  order  to  destroy  freedom 
of  thought,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  the  prophetic  spirit  in  man,  they 
must  destroy  religious  institutions. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  very  few 
churches  are  permitted  to  operate. 
There  are  no  church  schools,  no  re- 
ligious education  organizations;  train- 
ing for  ministers  is  limited  to  a 
tutoring  process  and  the  congrega- 
tions are  becoming  more  and  more 
aged.  There  is  a  subtle  campaign  to 
embarrass  the  believers  and  to  bring 
the  church  into  ill  repute. 

Looking  at  man  from  their  point 
of  view,  he  is  strictly  of  the  earth — 
earthy.  He  is  a  child  of  dust.  He  is 
near  plant  life.  He  is  a  conglomer- 
ate of  glands,  urges,  necessities, 
hungers,  drives,  and  repressions.  If 
he  is  to  achieve  wholeness  at  all  it 
must  be  in  terms  of  satisfying  his 
economic  needs,  and  nothing  more. 

The  tragedy  is  that  in  other  nations 
where  the  light  of  religious  faith 
shone  brightly  at  one  time,  there  is 
this  same  outlook  upon  man.  Many 
persons  in  the  Western  world  have 
lost  the  sense  of  a  vital  relationship 
with  a  personal  Supreme  Spirit  whom 
we  call  God.  As  a  result,  life  has 
become  a  drab  thing.  It  has  become 
a  matter  of  competing  for  economic 
success,  gaining  a  foothold  in  a 
power  structure,  and  amassing  suf- 
ficient assets  to  guarantee  one  against 
financial  calamity.  Man  is  of  the 
earth — earthy. 
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Man  Through  the  Eyes  of 
Jesus  Christ 

But,  look  at  man  differently.  Look 
at  him  through  the  eyes  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  see  what  a  difference  it 
makes.  Of  course,  we  recognize  that 
man  has  physical  needs  and  ap- 
petites. We  begin  our  estimation  of 
man  by  affirming  his  physical  needs. 
One  important  concern  for  man  is 
for  his  health  and  physical  well- 
being.  In  most  Christian  societies 
there  has  rightly  been  a  significant 
emphasis  upon  medical  care  and  the 
promotion  of  health. 

Nonetheless,  we  move  beyond  this 
and  see  man  as  a  social  being.  Man 
organizes  families,  communities,  na- 
tions, and  states  and  seeks  to  pre- 
serve an  orderly  way  of  life.  He 
promotes  his  own  interest  by  promot- 
ing the  interest  of  all.  He  limits  his 
own  prerogatives  by  consideration  of 
the  prerogatives  of  others.  There  is, 
furthermore,  a  certain  gregariousness 
about  man  which  causes  him  to  be 
happiest  when  he  is  in  association 
with  persons  who  share  the  same 
community  of  ideas  and  aspirations 
that  claim  his  own  loyalty. 

Once  more,  man  is  more  than  a 


physical  and  social  being.  His  psy- 
chological make-up  cries  out  for  a 
higher  unity.  He  is  dissatisfied  when 
he  is  fragmented  and  when  he  seeks 
to  satisfy  one  lust  after  another.  He 
needs  to  correlate  his  sex  interest 
with  a  larger  pattern  of  family  life. 
He  needs  to  satisfy  his  drive  for 
security  by  combining  it  with  his 
desire  for  self-appreciation  and  his 
need  to  do  something  constructive 
with  his  life  other  than  earn  a  living. 
There  is  a  marvelous  harmony  that 
men  seek  to  achieve  when  they  be- 
lieve that  their  lives  were  built  for 
some  grand  design.  All  of  these 
psychological  endowments  suggest 
that  there  is  something  beautiful 
which  personality  ought  to  achieve. 
When  in  a  single  life  the  urges  and 
necessities  have  been  balanced  prop- 
erly, each  given  its  own  place,  each 
affirming  in  a  constructive  way  a 
pattern  of  wholeness  which  may  be 
achieved  while  helping  others  to 
achieve  the  same  pattern,  life  begins 
to  be  beautiful. 

Moving  from  Dust  to  Divinity 

But  the  question  remains,  "Does 
man  move  from  dust  to  divinity 
alone?"  Is  there  anything  which  lures 


him  along?  What  is  the  propulsive 
power  that  gives  him  thrust  toward 
his  wholeness  and  perfection?  What 
happens  when  he  fails  miserably? 
Why  is  it  that  his  progress  is  not 
steady  but  in  most  lives  is  a  rather 
zigzag  progression? 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  Eighth 
Psalm: 

Yet  thou  hast  made  him  little  less 

than  God, 
and   dost    crown    him    with    glory 

and  honor. 

The  power  which  breaks  our 
inertia,  propels  us  toward  wholeness 
and  perfection,  is  the  God  who 
created  us.  He  has  made  us  a  little 
lower  than  himself  and  crowned  us 
with  glory  and  honor.  This  is  the 
noble  presumption  of  the  Christian 
faith — that  God  has  created  us  in 
his  own  image  and  that  there  is  a 
pattern  which  he  seeks  to  achieve 
in  every  life.  We  all  stand  at  various 
stages  of  achievement,  but  fife's 
meaning  derives  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  moving  t©ward  or  away  from 
the  example  that  God  has  given  us 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

And  because  this  is  a  sustained 
relationship,  and  not  a  dated  contract 
with  nature  consummated  at  birth, 
one  is  permitted  to  make  fresh  begin- 
nings after  his  successive  defeats.  He 
is  given  a  chance  to  clear  his  vision, 
to  regain  his  strength,  to  marshal  his 
resources,  and  to  start  again. 

Thus,  the  movement  from  dust  to 
divinity  may  never  be  completely 
consummated  in  this  life,  but  if  one 
is  to  find  happiness  he  must  discover 
it  by  recognizing  this  process  and 
identifying  himself  with  it.  ■  ■ 
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The 
Other 
Qh  e  e  k 

By  WAYNE  C.  LEE 


JIM  ALTON  came  out  of  the  bank, 
fighting  to  hold  his  temper.  His 
mother,  waiting  there  in  the  buggy, 
would  see  the  failure  written  all  over 
his  face;  he  couldn't  help  that.  But 
if  he  gave  way  to  his  rage,  she'd 
know  he  wasn't  the  man  she  thought 
he  was,  the  man  to  run  the  Walking 
A. 

"Wouldn't  do  it,  Son?"  Agnes 
Alton  sat  straight  as  a  ramrod  in  the 
buggy  seat.  "I  didn't  figure  he  would. 
Well,  no  money,  no  water." 

"No  water,  no  ranch,"  Jim  said. 

"It's  not  as  bad  as  that,"  his 
mother  said.  "We  need  that  spring 
like  a  horse  needs  a  tail  in  fly  time, 
all  right,  but  we'll  make  out." 

"I  don't  know  how,"  Jim  said. 

"He's  right,  Mrs.  Alton,"  Sully 
Blake,  the  Walking  A  foreman,  said. 
"Since  Chad  Mitchell  bought  Blue 
Springs,  Teko  Springs  has  been  our 
only  watering  place  on  the  east 
range.  Now  if  Mitchell  buys  that, 
we're  licked.  I  say  we've  got  to  stop 
him." 


"We're  civilized,  Sully.  We're  not 
going  to  fight  like  wild  animals  over 
that  spring." 

"That's  not  what  Sam  would  have 
said,"  Sully  grumbled  and  looked 
sharply  at  Jim. 

Jim  knew  what  Sully  was  thinking. 
Sam  Alton,  Jim's  father,  had  carved 
the  Walking  A  out  of  this  semi-desert 
about  the  same  time  Chad  Mitchell 
was  building  his  Rafter  M.  They  had 
always  been  competitors  for  the 
water  and  grass,  both  scarce.  But 
they  really  had  never  been  sworn 
enemies. 

The  Walking  A  had  watered  at 
Blue  Springs  and  the  Rafter  M  at 
Teko  Springs  until  the  homesteaders 
had  moved  in.  Almost  overnight,  both 
springs  were  claimed.  Still  both 
ranches  retained  watering  rights. 

Then  five  years  ago  Mitchell  had 
bought  out  the  homesteader  who  had 
squatted  on  Blue  Springs  which  was 
close  to  the  Walking  A.  Sam  Alton's 
trust  in  Chad  Mitchell  had  been 
severely  shaken  but  he  had  made 
arrangements  with  the  homesteader 
owning  Teko  Springs  to  water  his 
cattle  there.  It  had  left  a  scar  on  the 
relationship  between  the  ranchers 
but  not  an  open  wound. 

This  new  blow  would  have  opened 
up  a  war  if  Sam  Alton  were  still 
alive.  But  Jim  was  in  charge  now. 
Teko  Springs  was  up  for  sale. 
Mitchell  was  going  to  buy  it  if  Jim 
didn't  get  the  cash  immediately.  And 
the  bank  had  just  refused  him.  With 
Teko  Springs  under  Mitchell's  Rafter 
M  the  Walking  A  would  be  without 
water  on  the  east  range  unless  Jim 
went  to  Mitchell  and  begged  for 
water.  And  he  wouldn't  do  that. 
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But  if  anyone  strikes  you  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also.  .  .  Can  we  live  by  this  rule  today? 


THE  ride  home  to  the  ranch  was 
a  silent  one.  Sully  kept  shooting 
glances  at  Jim  and  Jim  knew  he  was 
hoping  for  a  sign  that  they  would 
fight  the  Rafter  M  for  the  water.  It 
was  fight  or  die,  the  way  Sully  saw 
it.  And  reluctantly  Jim  had  to  agree. 
As  usual  Agnes  Alton  didn't  mince 
words  with  an  introduction  when  she 
got  ready  to  tackle  a  subject.  With 
supper  half  over,  she  came  to  the 
point. 

"War  over  Teko  Springs  is  not  for 
Jim,"  she  said.  "  'Turn  the  other 


us 


cheek,'  the  Bible  says." 

"We  certainly  got  our  first  cheek 


mangled  when  Mitchell  took  Blue 
Springs,"  Jim  said.  "Now  he  wants 
Teko  Springs,  too." 

"Teko  is  three  miles  off  our  best 
range,"  Jim's  mother  said.  "We 
shouldn't  feel  too  bad  about  it. 
Things  will  work  out  some  way." 

"Teko  is  all  we've  got.  I  suppose 
after  he  slaps  our  other  cheek,  we 
should  face  him  so  he  can  bust  our 
noses." 

"We  shouldn't  feel  too  bitter 
against  the  Mitchell's,"  Mrs.  Alton 
said.  "After  all,  you  and  Jenelia 
Mitchell  used  to  be  good  friends." 

"That  was  before  she  went  away 
to  school.  Anyway,  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  water  for  our  cattle." 

Mrs.  Alton  sighed  heavily.  "It's  a 
bad  situation,  Jim.  This  is  the  first 
crisis  you've  hit  since  taking  over 
management  of  the  Walking  A.  How 
you  handle  it  will  determine  your 
future  with  the  ranch." 

Jim  nodded.  "If  I  don't  fight  for 
that  water,  there  won't  be  any  future 
for  this  ranch." 

"Can't  you  men  think  of  any  way 
to  settle  differences  except  to  fight?" 

Jim  dropped  his  fork  with  a  clatter. 
"What  other  way  is  there?  We  let 
Mitchell  have  Blue  Springs,  which 
was  a  handy  place  for  us  to  water. 
Now  if  we  don't  fight,  he'll  take  Teko 
Springs.  Then  we'll  have  nothing." 

"I'll  admit  losing  Blue  Springs  was 
a  hard  blow  for  us,"  Agnes  Alton 
said.  "But  now  if  we  turn  the  other 
cheek,  who  knows,  maybe  Chad 
Mitchell  will  turn  the  other  cheek, 
too." 
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"The  other  side  of  a  rock  usually 
looks  the  same." 

"A  man  is  not  a  rock.  Sometimes 
when  you  turn  a  man  over,  you're 
surprised  at  what  you  see.  I  know 
you  think  I  should  fight  for  the  ranch 
Sam  and  I  worked  so  hard  to  build. 
But  I'm  getting  old.  Somehow  living 
at  peace  with  my  neighbors  seems, 
more  important  to  me  than  holding 
the  earthly  possessions  I  have." 

"Do  you  think  giving  a  range  hog 
like  Mitchell  everything  he  wants 
will  make  him  peaceable?" 

"I've  known  Chad  Mitchell  for  a 
long  time,  Jim.  I  can't  believe  he's 
as  bad  as  he  looks  to  be.  I'd  like  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  prove  it.  But 
I'm  not  running  the  Walking  A. 
That's  your  job.  Do  it  well,  Son." 

JIM  spent  a  sleepless  night.  He 
couldn't  afford  to  let  Teko 
Springs  get  away  from  him.  Yet  he 
couldn't  flaunt  his  mother's  wishes. 
Besides,  just  how  was  he  to  go  about 
fighting  Mitchell  for  control  of  Teko 
Springs?  Chad  Mitchell  had  a  legal 
right  to  buy  the  springs,  the  same  as 
Jim  had.  The  only  difference  was 
Mitchell  had  the  money;  Jim  didn't. 

Morning  dawned  dark  and  dismal 
in  Jim's  eyes.  Sunshine  couldn't 
brighten  the  day  for  him.  Today  he 
had  to  find  a  way  to  fight  Chad 
Mitchell  and  move  him  away  from 
Teko  Springs  or  give  up  the  Walking 
A.   He  saw  no  other  alternative. 

Breakfast  was  barely  over  when 
Sully  Blake  brought  two  saddled 
horses  up  to  the  house  then  suddenly 
dashed  into  the  kitchen  where  Jim 
was  helping  his  mother. 
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"Buggy  coming,  Jim,"  Sully  said 
excitedly.  "Looks  like  Mitchell's." 

Sully  wheeled  out  of  the  kitchen 
and  Jim  and  his  mother  followed. 
Jim  had  a  sinking  feeling  in  the  pit 
of  his  stomach.  The  crisis  was  here 
and  he  wasn't  ready  for  it. 

Sully  was  already  down  by  the 
bunkhouse  when  Jim  and  his  mother 
got  out  in  the  yard.  Coming  along 
the  road  from  the  direction  of  the 
Mitchell  ranch  was  a  buggy  pulled 
by  a  team  of  spirited  bays.  Mitchell's 
team,  all  right,  Jim  admitted. 

The  buggy  was  close  enough  now 
that  Jim  could  recognize  Chad 
Mitchell  driving  the  team.  And  there 
was  someone  with  him.  Probably  one 
of  his  cowboys,  Jim  decided.  He 
must  not  feel  safe  coming  here  alone. 
What  was  he  coming  for,  anyway? 
After  he  got  Teko  Springs,  what  else 
could  he  want  from  the  Altons? 

Then  suddenly  a  rifle  shot  rang 
out  from  the  bunkhouse.  Jim  didn't 
even  look  that  way.  He  knew  it  was 
Sully.  Sully  was  going  to  fight,  re- 
gardless of  orders. 

Jim's  attention  riveted  on  the 
buggy.  No  one  was  hit,  he  saw. 
Sully's  first  shot  would  be  a  warning, 
of  course.  But  both  Mitchell  and  his 
companion  were  standing  up  now 
and  the  team  was  lunging  against 
the  bits. 

Then,  like  broncos  released  from 
chutes,  the  horses  wheeled  to  the 
right  on  a  dead  run.  Jim  saw  the 
broken  lines  flopping  behind  them. 
Mitchell  held  the  other  ends  of  the 
lines  helplessly. 

Thoughts  flashed  through  Jim's 
mind  like  shafts  of  light.  The  buggy 
was  streaking  toward  Dry  Canyon, 


less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
At  the  rate  the  horses  were  going, 
it  wasn't  likely  that  they'd  get 
stopped  or  turned  before  they 
smashed  into  the  boulders  along  the 
rim  of  the  canyon  or  maybe  rolled 
over  the  rim  itself.  Mitchell  would 
be  hurt.  And  if  he  were  laid  up,  the 
land-grabbing  expansion  of  the 
Rafter  M  would  come  to  an  abrupt 
halt.  For  Chad  Mitchell  was  the 
power  behind  the  Rafter  M.  Without 
him,  nothing  would  move. 

Maybe  this  was  the  way  to  stop 
Mitchell.  If  the  Rafter  M  didn't  get 
Teko  Springs,  the  Walking  A  could 
surely  go  on  using  the  springs.  Things 
would  work  out,  his  mother  said. 
Well,  they  were.  He  wasn't  going  to 
have  to  raise  a  finger. 

Then  a  strange  thought,  not  fitting 
the  moment  at  all,  shot  through  Jim's 
mind.  Turn  the  other  cheek.  His 
mother  had  said  that,  too.  With  luck, 
he  could  stop  that  buggy.  His  horse 
was  saddled  and  he  was  closer  to 
the  canyon  rim  than  the  buggy.  But 
if  he  did  that,  he'd  really  be  turning 
the  other  cheek.  That  would  be  like 
finding  the  other  fellow  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back,  then 
cutting  the  rope  so  he  could  hit  you. 


^!  TILL  to  Jim  there  was  only  one 
^  answer.  In  a  matter  of  seconds 
after  the  rifle  shot  had  started 
Mitchell's  team  running,  he  was  at 
the  hitchrack  and  on  his  horse. 

He  came  alongside  Mitchell's  team 
while  the  buggy  was  still  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  edge  of  the  canyon. 
But  stopping  the  team  wasn't  as  easy 
as  he  had  expected.  He  almost  lost 
his  balance  and  fell  beneath  the  run- 
ning team  when  he  leaned  over  to 
catch  the  bridle  rein  of  the  nearest 
horse. 

Even  after  he  got  the  rein,  it  took 
all  his  strength  to  bring  the  team 
down  to  a  choppy  gallop  and  turn 
it  away  from  the  canyon.  It  was  only 
a  matter  of  time  then  until  the  team 
was  brought  to  a  halt  and  Chad 
Mitchell  climbed  out  of  the  buggy. 

"Now  what  do  you  want  here?" 
Jim  asked  bluntly,  the  worries  of  the 
night  pressing  in  on  him  again. 

Mitchell  sighed  heavily.  "I'm  not 
sure  any  more.  I  came  over  at 
JenehVs  insistence  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion to  you.  Then  somebody  shot  at 
me  and  I  was  ready  to  fight.  Now 
you  save  us  from  being  killed.  I  just 
don't  know  what  to  think." 

"Can't  you  see   Jim  didn't  order 
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that  shot  fired?"  the  girl  still  in  the 
buggy  said.  "He  wouldn't  have  saved 
us  if  he  had." 

Jim  took  a  second  look.  It  was 
Jenelia,  all  right.  But  how  she  had 
blossomed  out  since  he  had  seen  her 
last  two  years  ago! 

"I  guess  that  figures,"  Mitchell 
said.  "There  has  been  hard  feelings 
between  our  ranches,  Jim,  ever  since 
I  bought  Blue  Springs.  I  never  got 
the  chance  to  explain  that  to  Sam. 
The  squatter  on  Teko  Springs  or- 
dered me  off  there.  I  had  to  buy  Blue 
Springs  to  get  water.  I  figured  you 
could  water  at  Teko." 

"So  now  you're  buying  Teko  and 
we  won't  have  any  place  to  water," 
Jim  said  bitterly. 

"I'm  buying  Teko,  all  right,  but  I 
didn't  touch  it  until  I  learned  you 
couldn't  buy  it.  A  cattle  company 
from  Wyoming  was  trying  to  buy  it 
and  would  have  if  I  hadn't.  Then 
neither  of  us  would  have  had  it.  I 
came  over  this  morning  to  offer  to 
lease  you  Blue  Springs  like  you've 
been  leasing  Teko  Springs.  Blue 
Springs  is  handier  for  you.  And  now 
I  can  water  at  Teko  again." 

Something  drained  out  of  Jim, 
leaving  him  weak.  This  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
him  and  the  Walking  A.  And  he  had 
almost  thrown  it  away.  A  man  was 
not  a  rock.  How  different  the  other 
side  of  Chad  Mitchell  looked  when 
not  seen  through  jealous  eyes. 

"Is  it  a  deal?"  Mitchell  pressed. 

Jim  swung  off  his  horse.  "It  cer- 
tainly is."  He  held  out  his  hand. 

"It  seems  like  a  shame,"  Jenelia 
said,  "that  the  two  oldest  ranches  in 
the  country  shouldn't  be  on  friendly 
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terms.  Why  don't  you  folks  come 
over  some  time?" 

Jim  saw  the  flush  in  her  cheeks  and 
it  wasn't  all  from  the  excitement  of 
the  last  few  minutes.  "We'll  be 
there,"  Jim  promised.  "Soon." 

And  he  knew  which  cheek  he'd 
turn  to  Jenelia.  Whichever  one  she 
wanted  to  see. 


ffuwooKJ 


Obliging  Waiter 

"Do  you  have  any  wild  rice?"  a  customer 
asked. 

"No,"  the  waiter  replied.  "But  we  can 
take  some  of  the  tame  rice  and  irritate 
it  for  you." 

— John   G.  Fuller  in  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature. 

What  most  children  learn  by  doing 

is    how    to    drive    their    parents    crazy. 

— IMOGENE  FEY 


Our  49th  State 


By  LAWRENCE  E.  WHEELER 


CO  you  are  being  reassigned  to 
^  Alaska,  newest  state  in  the  union. 
Write  your  congressman  a  note  of 
thanks.  Turn  your  farewell  party  into 
a  celebration.  Count  your  lucky  stars 
that  you  will  be  on  hand  to  see  the 
first  exciting  days  of  the  49th  state. 
You  will  be  in  for  some  surprises  if 
you  think  Alaska  is  a  land  of  ice  and 
snow,  dog  sleds,  and  igloos.  The 
vivid  fiction  created  by  Jack  London 
and  Rex  Beach,  picturing  Alaska  as 
a  frozen  waste  in  which  man's  strug- 
gle against  the  elements  ends  in 
disaster,  is  as  outmoded  as  the 
stern-wheeler  on  the  Mississippi. 

But  many  service  families  never 
discover  this.  They  settle  into  spa- 
cious, steam  heated,  family  quarters 
on  post  or  base,  slip  into  a  stateside 
routine,  and  never  know  what  they 
have  missed  until  curious  friends  or 
relatives  want  to  know  what  Alaska 


really  is  like.  How  is  this  hothouse 
existence  possible?  It's  simple.  Living 
is  easy  when  confined  to  a  round 
of  commissaries,  exchanges,  clubs, 
bowling  alleys  and  theaters  which 
are  better  stocked  and  equipped  than 
their  stateside  counterparts. 

Some  who  wander  off  the  reserva- 
tion find  Alaska  "not  enough  like 
home."  They  are  riled  at  the  typical 
Alaskan's  attitude  of,  "Today  doesn't 
matter,  we'll  have  something  better 
tomorrow."  This  is  the  reason  for 
the,  "I  love  it,"  or,  "I  hate  it,"  ex- 
tremes of  opinion  expressed  by  serv- 
ice families  fresh  from  a  tour  in 
"The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun." 
But  Alaskans  haven't  the  time  to 
mourn  the  passing  of  the  "good  old 
days."  They  say  the  present  will  take 
care  of  itself.  The  important  thing 
is  the  future,  and  they  are  impatient 
to  get  there. 
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A  LASKA,  Eskimo  word  for  "great 
-*•**  land,"  is  a  land  of  contrasts,  a 
frontier  with  trimmings.  The  49th 
state  combines  a  teen-age  brashness 
with  a  cafe  society  sophistication. 
The  skylines  of  its  principal  cities 
are  broken  by  swaggering  office, 
hotel  and  apartment  buildings. 
Shaggy  log  cabins,  remnants  of  rip- 
roaring  gold-rush  days,  crouch 
protestingly  in  the  shadows  of  the 
glass  and  steel  invaders. 

Its  rugged  coastline  is  longer  than 
that  of  the  U.S.  Its  land  area  of 
586,400  square  miles  is  twice  the  size 
of  Texas.  It  has  some  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  North  America.  The 
Malaspina  Glacier,  near  Yakutat,  is 
an  ice  cube  larger  than  Rhode  Island. 
The  Matanuska  Valley's  lush  land 
grows  60-pound  cabbages,  and 
strawberries  as  large  as  your  fist.  Its 
virgin  timber  is  inexhaustible.  Here 
in  this  sportsman's  paradise  range  the 
world's  largest  carnivorous  animals, 
the  Kodiak  brown  bear  and  the  giant 
polar  bear.  They  weigh  up  to  a  ton, 
measure  12  feet  from  snout  to  stub- 
ble tail.  Artists,  writers  and  shutter- 
bugs  find  the  broad  sweep  of  its  tun- 
dra plains,  its  islands,  rivers  and  ice 
caps,  its  teeming  wild  life,  its  brilliant 
sunsets  and  auroras,  ever-changing 
sources  of  creative  inspiration. 

This  high  rugged  shoulder  of  the 
North  American  continent  has  been 
discovered  many  times.  It  is  indelibly 
labeled  with  Russian,  French,  Span- 
ish, English,  Eskimo,  Indian  and 
Yankee  names.  But  each  individual 
must  discover  the  great  land  for  him- 
self. Military  families  find  Alaska 
unlike  service  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  language  barrier, 
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no  segregated  "Little  America" 
communities.  Service  families  are 
eagerly  sought  leaders  and  partic- 
ipants in  community  affairs.  They 
comprise  a  quarter  of  the  more  than 
200,000  white  population  which  out- 
numbers Eskimos,  Indians,  and 
Aleuts  three  to  one. 

The  cheechako  who  fearfully  envi- 
sions living  in  an  igloo,  subsisting  on 
whale  blubber,  and  failing  in  behind 
a  dog  team  when  he  calls  for  a  taxi 
raises  Alaskan  hackles  quicker  than 
you  can  say,  "mush." 

Igloos  are  rare,  even  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Whale  blubber,  which 
can  reach  a  thickness  of  14  inches 
on  large  mammals,  is  still  candy 
muktuk  to  Eskimo  kids.  But,  unless 
you  fly  to  Point  Barrow,  farthest 
north  inhabited  point  under  the 
American  flag,  your  children  will 
have  to  be  content  with  the  familiar 
sweet,  sticky  product. 

"pvOG  SLEDS  too  are  a  novelty  in 
*-^  modern  Alaska.  They  can  be 
seen  during  the  annual  February 
"Fur  Rendezvous"  in  Anchorage,  and 
the  March  "Winter  Carnival"  in 
Fairbanks.  Imported  by  airplane 
from  the  far  north,  dogs  and  their 
owners  race  a  25-mile  course  for 
stakes  as  high  as  $6,500.  It  is  true 
that  snow  must  frequently  be  trucked 
in  to  spread  on  city  streets  where  the 
races  begin  and  end. 

Service  families,  settlers  and  tour- 
ists find  their  churches,  lodges,  and 
clubs  well  established.  There  are  ex- 
cellent schools.  The  University  of 
Alaska  at  Fairbanks,  called  "the 
cradle  of  new  Alaska,"  boasts  a  high 
standing  in  scholastic  circles.  Its  Geo- 
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These  coast  guardsmen  from  the  icebreaker  Northwind  are  literally  "putting 
the  game  on  ice"  as  they  play  baseball  in  sub-zero  weather  in  Alaska. 


physical  Institute  is  an  important  link 
in  the  globe-circling  chain  of  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  scientific 
activities. 

There  are  unions,  radio  and  TV 
stations,  newspapers,  music  festivals, 
and  visiting  concert  artists.  Alaskans 
are  as  organization-minded  as  Ameri- 
cans anywhere,  with  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  all  types  of  clubs  from 
prospecting  groups  to  the  Great 
Books  discussion  club.  Fairbanks, 
claiming  about  50,000  people,  and 
Anchorage,  with  an  estimated  100,- 
000  citizens,  point  with  pride  to  new 
apartment  buildings,  modern  homes, 
housing  projects,  attractive  subdi- 
visions and  urban  renewal  programs. 

There  are  beauty  shops  and  dress 


shops  with  the  latest  Fifth  Avenue 
styles.  Nationally  known  reducing 
systems  even  crowd  the  market. 
However,  comely  Alaska  belles  who 
have  invaded  the  male  domain  of 
dog  sled  racing  have  little  use  for 
this  fad.  Alaska's  colorful  history 
sparkles  with  names  of  women  who 
have  made  their  marks  in  aviation, 
hunting,  skiing,  exploration  and  pros- 
pecting, as  well  as  the  prosaic  chores 
of  home-making. 

Children  are  enthusiastic  visitors 
to  the  territory.  They  go  camping, 
hunting,  fishing  and  hiking  with  their 
outdoor  parents.  The  wee  ones  are 
bundled  into  papoose-board  arrange- 
ments on  a  pack-board  and  go  along 
on   hikes   into  the  hills.   Teen-agers 
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find  their  Alaska  counterparts  play- 
ing the  same  jukebox  records  and 
congregating  in  teen  clubs  and  corner 
drugstores  for  "cokes."  Mothers  hap- 
pily learn  that  their  youngsters  en- 
counter less  sickness  in  Alaska  than 
anywhere  U.S.  Forces  are  stationed. 
"But  what  about  the  weather?" 
you  say.  "It's  cold  in  them  thar  hills." 
Actually,  Alaska  has,  not  one,  but 
several  climates.  This  is  natural  in  a 
country  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
U.S.,  with  its  southern  tip  equal  to 
north  Vancouver  Island  and  its 
northern  extremity  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean  at  72°  N.  Latitude.  At  Fort 
Yukon,  just  above  the  Arctic  Circle, 
the  polar  weather  factory  has  been 
known  to  plunge  the  mercury  to  an 
abysmal  70°  F.  below  zero.  Contrast 
this  with  a  January  average  of  plus 
28°  F.  at  Juneau,  the  territorial 
capital  in  southeastern  Alaska.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  weather  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Western  states  areas. 


A  LASKA  offers  an  infinite  variety 
^*-  of  year-round  outdoor  activity 
to  both  the  serious  sportsman  and 
the  casual  family  outer.  Hunting, 
fishing,  curling,  skiing,  boating,  skat- 
ing, swimming,  baseball,  golf  and 
picnicking  are  minutes  from  popu- 
lation centers.  Sunday  drivers  course 
miles  of  rugged  scenery  and  broad 
valleys,  cross  roaring  rivers,  and  skirt 
quiet  mountain  lakes.  Many  of  the 
major  cities  and  settlements  are  con- 
nected by  paved  highways.  Moose 
crossings  are  nearly  as  common  as 
cattle  crossings  in  the  states.  Rustic 
ghost  town  museums  preserve  the 
fabled  stories  of  the  gold  rush  which 
brought  more  than  100,000  Argo- 
nauts to  this  part  of  the  world. 
Modern  buses  make  extensive  tour 
service  available.  The  Alaska  Rail- 
road and  river  boat  excursions  pro- 
vide scenic,  eye-level  views  of  moun- 
tains, glaciers,  lakes  and  native  vil- 
lages. These  excursions  are  indeed 
thrilling   experiences. 


On  the  way  to  Sunday  school  at  Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska. 
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America's  last  frontier  is  not  tied 
to  the  snail-paced  covered  wagon  of 
the  old  West.  Instantaneous  com- 
munications and  rapid  transportation 
have  shifted  pioneering  into  jet- 
speed  gear.  The  adventure  remains, 
but  privations  and  dangers  have 
largely  been  eliminated.  Alaskans  use 
telephones  more  than  any  other 
people.  Owning  and  flying  more  air- 
planes than  people  of  any  com- 
parable area,  they  know  where  they 
are  going  and  get  there  in  a  hurry. 
The  fifth  busiest  airport  in  the  world 
is  located  at  Anchorage,  Alaska's 
largest  city. 

Money  poured  into  construction  by 
the  military  is  the  backbone  of  Alas- 
ka's economy,  once  based  mainly  on 
gold  mining,  fish  and  fur.  Military 
assets  in  the  territory  total  over  a 
billion  dollars.  Statehood  may  change 
Alaska's  satellite  economic  position 
to  a  self-supporting  posture.  A  grow- 
ing wood  pulp  industry,  and  a  tre- 
mendous oil  boom  in  the  making,  are 
signs  of  economic  awakening. 

'"T'HE  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
■*■  on  America's  defense  frontier 
work  together  under  the  Alaska 
Command,  headed  by  an  Air  Force 
general.  Fort  Richardson  and  Elmen- 
dorf  AF  Base,  bordering  Anchorage 
on  Cook  Inlet,  are  the  largest  military 
complexes  in  Alaska.  Other  major 
installations  are  at  Ladd  and  Eielson 
AF  Bases  near  the  interior  city  of 


Fairbanks,  Fort  Greely  at  Big  Delta, 
and  the  Port  of  Whittier.  The  Navy 
arm  is  headquartered  at  Kodiak. 

The  Alaska  Command  is  an  ultra- 
sensitive receiver  tuned  to  the  ingen- 
ious $540  million  burglar  alarm 
called  the  Distant  Early  Warning 
Line.  This  is  a  3,000-mile  protective 
electronic  screen,  stretching  along 
Alaskan  and  Canadian  Arctic  coast- 
lines, south  to  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
and  east  to  Greenland.  While  ad- 
mittedly not  impregnable,  probing 
SAC  bombers  have  not  been  able  to 
successfully  penetrate  the  line. 

Purchased  from  Russia  for  $7,200,- 
000  in  1867,  Alaska  has  since  pro- 
duced more  than  $600,000,000  in 
gold  alone.  Percentage-wise,  Alaska's 
population  is  growing  faster  than  any 
state  in  the  union.  Citizens  of  the 
49th  state  point  out  that  develop- 
ment of  Alaska's  tremendous  oil  and 
mineral  reserves  is  essential  to  na- 
tional security. 

Modern  Alaska,  with  its  youthful 
aggressive  leadership  and  the  de- 
termination that  made  it  the  49th 
state,  has  something  for  everyone, 
if  they  have  the  vision  to  see  it  and 
the  courage  to  take  it.  This  is  one 
reason  the  family  that  likes  to  play 
together  and  stay  together  joins  the 
"I  love  Alaska"  group,  sorry  to  leave 
and  promising  to  return.  Many  do 
return.  It  is  a  family  adventure  that 
is  never  forgotten. 


Little  Glen  was  being  taught  to  say  the  blessing  at  the  table. 

One  day  they  had  company  and  had  just  listened  to  TV  before  the  meal. 
Little  Glen's  blessing  went,  "This  food  comes  to  you  through  the  courtesy 
of  God  Almighty." 

—GENE  YASENAK 
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Marry  m  Haste . . .  and  Recent  Later 


By  FREDERICK  W.  WIDMER 


r  I  'HE  moon  and  the  music  and  the 
■*■  soft  summer  breezes — the  fra- 
grance of  delicate  perfume,  a  pretty 
face,  a  smile — tender  words  and 
caresses — we  were  young  and  in 
love  and  it  was  so  easy  to  get  mar- 
ried, but  it  has  lasted  so  long."  How 
often  we  hear  these  anguished  cries 
from  those  who  have  rushed  hur- 
riedly into  marriage  and  have  been 
sorry  for  a  long,  long  time  after- 
wards. 

It  is  easy  to  get  married,  most 
anyone  can.  About  all  it  takes  is  a 
health  certificate,  two  dollars  for 
the  marriage  license,  and  a  few  dol- 
lars for  a  brief  honeymoon.  Three 
minutes  in  a  judge's  office  and  it  is 
all  over,  but  wait — it  isn't  over.  This 
is  just  the  beginning.  Marriage  is  a 
lifetime  experience  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  relationships. 

It  is  so  easy  in  our  culture  to  con- 
fuse sex  with  love.  Of  course,  sex 
has  a  place  in  marriage,  a  very  im- 
portant place,  but  love  that  is  the 
basis  for  true  and  lasting  happiness 
means  self-sacrifice,  a  sense  of  honor 
and  cfevotion,  security  and  peace, 
and  a  willingness  to  five  together 
"till  death  do  us  part."  But  love  does 
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not  happen  over  night.  It  may  in 
the  movies  but  not  in  real  fife  be- 
cause love  is  based  upon  knowing 
another  person  and  this  takes  time. 

A  Courtship  Pattern 

There  is  a  pattern  in  American 
courtship  which  involves  a  progres- 
sive, growing  understanding  of  each 
other.  It  begins  with  random  dating, 
of  many  persons  of  all  types  and  is 
"playing  the  field."  Then  there  is  a 
period  of  going  steady  or  specializa- 
tion in  which  the  two  spend  their 
time  exclusively  with  each  other. 
Of  course,  going  steady  may  last 
only  a  short  time  and  then  comes  a 
switch  to  a  new  partner,  but  at  least 
for  a  short  period  of  time  there  is  a 
close  relationship  which  helps  the 
partners  to  know  each  other  a  little 
better. 

Then  the  pattern  moves  into  pin- 
ning or  "taking  the  bait."  This  is 
sort  of  an  unofficial  engagement  or 
an  engagement  to  be  engaged,  more 
permanent  than  going  steady  but  not 
as  permanent  as  an  engagement.  The 
engagement  is  a  public  announce- 
ment of  a  couple's  intention  to  marry. 

This  is  sort  of  like  "running  with 
the  bait."  During  the  engagement 
period  couples  make  definite  plans 
for   their   future   together,    but    en- 
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gagements  can  be  broken  and  some 
times  should  be.  After  a  couple 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  together, 
they  may  realize  that  they  would 
not  be  compatible,  and  it  is  better 
to  break  up  during  the  engagement 
than  to  proceed  with  the  marriage 
and  regret  it  later. 

Marriage  is  the  final  goal  in  the 
courtship  pattern.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  policy  to  go  through  all  of 
these  stages  of  the  courtship  pattern. 
To  omit  any  of  them  is  dangerous. 
Persons  who  go  through  the  random 
dating  and  going  steady  stages,  have 
had  a  chance  to  know  more  people 
and  by  the  time  they  are  ready  for 
engagement  and  marriage  will  be 
more  able  to  choose  the  kind  of 
partner  that  they  really  want. 

Marriage  in  our  culture  is  the 
beginning  of  adulthood.  Married 
people  have  a  different  status — 
legally,  taxwise,  servicewise,  and 
certainly  in  the  eyes  of  a  community 


they  are  now  counted  as  mature, 
responsible,  adult  citizens.  Mark  it 
well,  marriage  is  for  those  who  are 
mature  enough  to  assume  the  duties 
of  marriage  as  responsible  adults. 
Marriage  is  always  more  than  a 
pretty  face,  perfume,  soft  lights,  and 
quiet  music.  There  are  the  heart- 
aches, sorrows,  tragedies  that  come 
to  all.  There  is  the  moving  and  the 
loss  of  jobs,  children,  and  sickness. 
But  these  are  the  things  that  really 
bind  people  together  in  a  common 
bond  of  love  and  loyalty  to  each 
other. 

Marriage  Is  Serious  Business 

Real  problems  arise  in  hasty  mar- 
riages when  couples  don't  really 
know  each  other.  You  may  have  a 
good  time  together,  but  life  is  al- 
ways more  than  just  good  times. 
What  about  the  ideals  and  religion, 
hopes,  dreams,  and  desires?  Well, 
the  Bible  asks,  "Can  two  walk  to- 
gether except  they  be  agreed?"  Since 
marriage  involves  the  people  who  are 
the  most  important  to  you,  the 
closest  relationship  of  life,  the  place 
where  your  personality  is  molded  by 
a  personality  of  another,  the  place 
where  another  generation  learns 
from  you  and  your  life's  partner; 
this  is  serious  business. 

Before  You  Marry 

What  about  your  plans  for  a 
home?  Do  you  know  how  much  it 
costs  to  live?  They  say  two  can  live 
as  cheaply  as  one.  Obviously  this 
simply  isn't  true  unless  one  doesn't 
eat  and  who  is  going  to  be  the  one 
who  doesn't  eat? 

Don't  marry  without  meeting  your 
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in-laws.  You  can  never  really  escape 
from  them,  you  know.  You  may 
move  across  the  country,  but  there 
is  still  the  telephone  and  airplane. 
They  have  a  real  interest  in  you. 
You  don't  just  marry  their  daughter 
or  son,  but  in  a  real,  real  sense  you 
many  the  family,  for  the  ideals  and 
character  of  your  partner  are  the 
product  of  a  parental  home.  Since 
marriage  is  a  mighty  long,  lifetime 
investment  of  your  life,  wouldn't  it 
be  smart  to  be  sure  about  the  paren- 
tal background  of  your  partner?  You 
may  need  help  from  your  in-laws 
some  day.  It  may  be  unbelievable 
but  that  nagging,  critical  mother-in- 
law  will  be  a  doting  grandmother 
some  day. 

Planning  Together 

Since  marriage  is  a  long  time 
proposition,  before  you  venture  into 
it,  you  ought  to  do  much  planning. 
Where  are  you  going  to  live?  How 
much  are  you  going  to  spend  for  a 
house?  Will  you  rent  or  buy?  How 
permanent  will  you  be  in  the  com- 
munity? Is  this  the  kind  of  com- 
munity in  which  you  want  to  live? 
Can  you  really  be  happy  here?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  to  be 
answered  before  marriage. 

What  about  furniture  and  a  car? 
Who  is  going  to  handle  the  family 
budget?  How  much  will  you  be 
free  to  spend  on  yourself?  Can  you 
really  support  a  wife?  She  may  have 
a  job  now,  but  will  she  keep  it? 

What  about  your  plans  for  chil- 
dren? Children  are  a  joy  and  hap- 
piness to  a  family,  but  remember  it 
costs  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  raise  a  child  until  he 


is  eighteen  years  old  and  add  an- 
other five  thousand  or  so  for  college. 
(Girls  cost  more  than  boys  in  terms 
of  upkeep.)  How  many  children  will 
you  have?  Will  you  plan  for  them? 
What  is  going  to  be  the  place  of 
sex  in  your  marriage?  In  many  hur- 
ried marriages  about  all  they  have 
is  sex;  when  this  is  taken  away  by 
sickness  or  separation  there  really  is 
hardly  enough  left  to  maintain  the 
marriage. 

What  about  your  church?  Those 
to  whom  God  is  important  would 
certainly  be  unhappy  with  a  partner 
to  whom  God  was  incidental.  What 
about  your  prayer  life  and  Bible 
reading  and  your  work  in  the  church 
and  your  financial  support  of  the 
church?  Will  these  be  common  in- 
terests, or  will  it  be  a  lonely  road 
here? 

Counsel  with  your  minister,  pref- 
erably your  own  pastor  or  your 
chaplain.  These  men  are  concerned 
for  your  happy  marriage.  They  will 
spend  time  with  you  in  talking  over 
your  problems,  concerns,  hopes,  joys, 
and   sorrows. 

Don't  forget  your  doctor.  You  will 
want  to  have  a  physical  examina- 
tion and  talk  with  him  about  the 
place  of  sex  in  marriage. 

Sure  you  can  marry,  it  is  easy; 
all  you  need  is  a  ring  and  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time,  but  what  of 
tomorrow  and  the  next  day  and  the 
day  after  that  and  the  weeks  that 
stretch  out  into  months  and  months 
and  years?  Will  a  hurried,  hasty,  ill- 
planned  marriage  really  work  and 
last?  Will  it  give  security,  harmony, 
joy,  and  satisfaction  to  both  of  you? 
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By  MINNIE  MAY  LEWIS 


Dear  Johnny: 

After  five  years,  I  can  still  see  your  face  as  you, 
half-scared-half-defiant ,  tossed  a  paper  in  my  lap  with, 
"Hey,  Mom,  how  about  putting  your  'John  Henry*  on  the 
dotted  line?" 

You  were  typically  seventeen.  Low-slung  jeans,  abomi- 
nably stylish  long  haircut ,  impatient,  tense.  Your  eyes, 
daring  and  pleading. 

My  explosive  "Never!"  gradually  simmered.  Eventual- 
ly, I  did  a  right-about-face,  signed  my  "John  Henry" 
and  waved  you  away  to  join  Uncle  Sam's  "Wild  Blue  Yon- 
der" boys.  If  I  was  disturbed,  and  I  was,  you  will  admit 
I  am  a  much  wiser  mother. 

Truly,  I  am  continuously  impressed  with,  and  sincere- 
ly proud  of  the  men  produced  from  the  passel  of  raw 
recruits  that  come  knocking  (or  get  pushed  across) 
Uncle  Sam's  military  threshold.  The  hard  years  carved 
from  the  lifetime  of  a  soldier  create  a  pile  of  shav- 
ings but  leave  sharp,  deep,  clear  character  cuts  that 
reveal  the  true  man. 

You,  civilians  in  uniform,  know  it  has  not  all  been 
glory.  Yet,  you  will  come  home  to  strengthen  civilian 
ranks  because  you  have  worn  that  uniform.  You  may  even 
return  to  find  glory's  road  running  right  past  your 
door. 

Yes,  Son,  we  all  look  back  and  wish  we  could  eradicate 
past  mistakes.  It's  good  to  know  some  decisions  were 
right.  One  compensation,  the  brief  moment  it  took  for 
me  to  clip  the  apron-strings  that  long-ago  day,  appar- 
ently tied  a  double  knot  in  the  heartstrings. 

I  loved  that  boy  and  I  love  that  man ! 

MOM 
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By  KENNETH  F.  HALL 


quiet  chuckle 
One  minister 


FOR  eight  days  Charlie  Brown 
stood  under  the  tree  where  his 
kite  was  caught  while  millions  of 
"Peanuts"  readers  waited.  He  would 
hang  onto  the  string  of  that  stupid 
kite  no  matter  how  much  Lucy 
fussed  at  him.  Finally  it  rained. 
When  Charlie  was  sure  the  kite  was 
getting  wet,  too,  he  marched  vic- 
toriously home. 

Most  readers  got  a 
out  of  that  episode, 
even  got  a  sermon  idea:  "A  First- 
Rate  Dedication  to  a  Second-Rate 
Cause."  And  some  people  felt  again 
their  kinship  with  that  futile  Charlie 
Brown,  the  little  boy  who  simply 
solves  life's  problems  by  holding  on 
until  something  happens. 

Charlie  Brown  is  practically  flesh- 
and-blood  real  to  perhaps  30,000,- 
000  readers  of  some  four  hundred 
newspapers  today.  To  them  the  man 
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Christian  layman,  Chas.  M.  Schulz  and 
his   creation — Charlie  Brown. 


who  hatches  out  all  these  comic 
situations  is  not  nearly  so  real.  For 
instance,  when  Charlie  Brown  got 
sick  recently,  he  received  two  get- 
well  cards.  But  when  Charlie's  cre- 
ator, Charles  M.  Schulz,  fell  ill, 
he  got  only  one  card. 

This  man  Schulz,  however,  has 
been  coming  in  for  quite  a  bit  of 
attention  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 
Yale  students  cited  him  as  "Humor- 
ist of  the  Year"  sometime  ago.  In 
1956  he  was  named  "Cartoonist  of 
the  Year"  by  fellow  members  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society.  Ap- 
parently everybody  from  the  news- 
boys to  John  Foster  Dulles  must 
follow  "Peanuts"  these  days. 

COME  of  the  national  magazines 
^  who  have  taken  a  look  at  Charles 
Schulz  have  been  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  religious  man.  They 


He  found  a  Christian  ministry  through  the  comic  strip 


generally  start  off  by  saying  that  he 
doesn't  "drink,  smoke,  or  swear." 
"That,"  Sparky  Schulz  would  be 
quick  to  tell  you,  "is  only  a  surface 
thing  as  far  as  the  meaning  of  true 
religion  is  concerned."  He  hopes  that 
his  faith  goes  much  deeper.  It  in- 
volves his  attitudes  toward  life  and 
other  people.  It  means  understand- 
ing the  Christian  faith  and  its  his- 
tory. He  tries  to  give  religion 
expression  in  daily  service. 

Certainly  Sparky  would  not  like 
to  be  known  as  a  pious  snob  about 
his  religion  or  about  even  the  surface 
disciplines  of  his  life.  One  time  he 
contributed  some  drawings  to  a 
Minneapolis  group.  In  appreciation 
they  sent  over  a  secretary  to  give 
him  a  bottle  of  expensive  liquor.  He 
debated  about  accepting  it  and  then 
getting  rid  of  it  later.  Finally  he 
said,  "Thank  you,  but  I  don't  drink." 

In  such  instances,  there  comes  an 
inevitable  question:  "Why  not?" 

Here  his  sly  humor  comes  to  the 
rescue.   "I'm  a  religious  fanatic." 

Actually,  Schulz's  religion  is  an 
intensely  personal  thing.  He  grew 
up  in  a  family  of  "drifted  church 
members"  where  Sunday  was  mostly 


SNOOPY 


a  time  for  fishing  or  relaxation.  Then, 
when  he  was  in  high  school,  his 
parents  found  new  meaning  in  life 
through  a  minister  who  went  out  of 
his  way  to  introduce  them  to  vital 
Christianity.  It  was  shortly  after  he 
came  home  from  Army  service  in 
World  War  II  that  his  own  life  was 
turned  around,  and  he  became  a 
committed  Christian.  A  wide  reader, 
he  delved  deep  into  the  literature  of 
his  own  church.  He  continues  to 
study  widely  in  order  to  teach  his 
adult  class  or  to  lead  a  week  night 
study  group  at  church  or  just  to  be 
a  growing  person. 

His  faith  finds  practical  expression 
in  service  to  the  church.  Before  mov- 
ing last  June  to  northern  California, 
he  kept  busy  in  Minneapolis'  First 
Church  of  God.  He  served  at  various 
times  as  treasurer,  Sunday  school 
teacher,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  the  Board  of 
Deacons,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
on  occasion  as  speaker  in  Sunday 
church  services.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Minneapolis  Council  of  Churches  be- 
fore he  moved.  He  has  contributed 
cartoons  and  other  drawings  to  na- 
tional church  agencies.  He  demon- 
strates that  stewardship  involves  all 
that  a  man  has — his  time,  his  talent, 
and  his  money. 

While  specific  references  to  re- 
ligion are  not  possible  in  his  news- 
paper work,  the  reader  looking 
beneath  the  surface  sees  his  religious 
philosophy  coming  through.  You  can 
figure  out  your  own   application  of 
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PIG-PEN 

religion  in  episodes  like  this:  Patty 
keeps  goading  poor  ol'  Charlie 
Brown  with  comments  like,  "My 
father  is  richer  than  your  father." 
Charlie  just  answers,  "That  must  be 
very  nice  for  you." 

"DERHAPS  you  have  a  talent  for 
•*•  doodling  and  you  want  to  know, 
"How  can  I  become  a  cartoonist?" 
A  quick  look  at  Schulzs  life  might 
help  supply  some  answers.  As  a 
bright  six-year-old  growing  up  in  the 
home  of  a  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  bar- 
ber, Sparky  could  draw  a  reasonable 
facsimile  of  Popeye.  His  dedication 
toward  becoming  a  good  cartoonist 
stems  from  that  year.  He  was  always 
doodling.  As  a  high  school  senior 
he  drew  some  cartoons  for  the  school 
annual,  but  evidently  the  editors 
didn't  think  they  were  good  enough 
to  publish.  This  just  confirmed  for 

PEANUTS • 


ILL  6IVE  VOU  TEK  TO  SET  OFF 
M/BLANKETf   ONE, TWO. 
THREE, FOUR, FIVE,  SIX, 
SEVEN  ....EI6HT. NINE 


Sparky  that  he  was  nobody  around 
high  school.  Having  been  jumped 
ahead  several  grades  because  of  his 
brightness  in  elementary  school,  he 
was  the  youngest  and  smallest  and 
most  ignored  boy  in  the  eighth  grade. 
He  promptly  flunked,  and  later 
added  algebra,  Latin,  and  a  few 
other  subjects  to  that  string.  He  did 
play  golf,  but  lost  his  important 
matches.  And  he  says  he  was  too 
"stupid"  to  ask  any  girls  for  dates. 
It  took  a  few  more  years  for  the 
tables  to  turn. 

Out  of  high  school,  he  enrolled  in 
a  correspondence  course  offered  by 
Art  Instruction,  Inc.  Although  the 
school  was  just  across  the  river  in 
Minneapolis  he  was  too  shy  and  too 
unsure  of  his  work  to  risk  going  over 
for  personal  conferences  with  his 
instructors.  Then  came  Uncle  Sam 
with  beckoning  finger.  By  the  time 
the  war  was  over  he  had  grown  into 
a  175-pound  man,  almost  six  feet  tall 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

Back  in  St.  Paul  he  found  himself 
at  loose  ends.  He  drew  a  few  stray 
cartoons  and  played  quite  a  bit  of 
golf.  Then  one  day  his  old  corre- 
spondence school  invited  him  over 
to  Minneapolis  as  an  instructor.  He 
spent  several  years  in  that  work,  and 
as  he  climbed  toward  fame  with 
"Peanuts"  the  art  school  provided  a 
penthouse  studio  for  him  above  their 

By  Charles  M.  Schulz 
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downtown  offices.  Eventually  he  be- 
gan to  sell  a  few  gag  cartoons  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  1950  he 
mailed  out  a  batch  of  samples  to 
United  Feature  Syndicate  in  New 
York.  Before  long  "Peanuts"  was  go- 
ing out  to  its  first  eight  newspaper 
clients.  As  circulation  has  grown,  so 
has  his  income  and  the  demands  on 
his  time.  Now  several  assistants  work 
with  him  on  a  variety  of  cartoon 
projects  at  his  woodland  studio  in 
California. 


LUCY 

SCHULZ  offers  some  specific  sug- 
gestions for  would-be  cartoon- 
ists. 1.  Get  a  broad  education  and 
wide  experience.  After  all,  a  cartoon- 
ist has  to  have  some  background  and 
perspective.  2.  Sharpen  that  sense 
of  humor.  3.  Take  specific  courses  in 
cartoon  work.  4.  Gain  experience 
assisting  a  successful  cartoonist.  5. 
Keep  drawing  regularly.  6.  Dedicate 
to  the  task;  "hang  on  to  the  kite," 
waiting  for  opportunity  to  come 
along.  Be  willing  to  risk  the  heavy 
odds  that  run  against  a  new  cartoon- 
ist in  a  field  where  only  the  few 
dozen  syndicated  cartoonists  make  a 
good  living. 


Where  does  a  cartoonist  get  ideas? 
Well,  Sparky 's  family  includes  his 
wife  Joyce  and  five  children,  and  so 
the  stock  question  is,  "Do  you  get 
many  ideas  from  your  family?" 

Sparky 's  answer:  "Of  course  I  go 
home  and  find  my  golden  retriever 
sitting  in  a  tree  and  imitating  a  vul- 
ture. Where  else  would  I  get  that 
idea  for  Snoopy?"  Actually,  almost 
all  of  his  ideas  come  as  he  sketches 
at  his  drawing  board. 

"Peanuts' "  humor  grows  directly 
out  of  characters  like  that  nobody 
called  Charlie  Brown  and  that 
champion  fussbudget  called  Lucy, 
whose  library  includes  such  titles  as 
1  Was  a  Fussbudget  for  the  F.B.I. 

Then  there  are  Patty  and  Violet 
who  can't  stand  Pig  Pen,  the  only 
little  boy  in  the  work  who  can  get 
dirty  while  walking  through  a  snow 
storm.  Despite  his  filthy  exterior, 
Pig  Pen  says  he  "thinks  clean 
thoughts."  Schroeder  is  the  dedicated 
musician  who  won't  go  to  school  on 
Beethoven's  birthday.  Snoopy  the 
dog  gets  a  lot  of  joy  out  of  living, 
perhaps  because  he  is  able  to  relax 
so  completely  by  putting  his  head 
in  his  water  dish. 

Through  such  lovable  little  crea- 
tures as  these  Charles  Monroe  Schulz 
speaks  to  millions  every  day.  "When 
I  think  of  that  it  scares  me,"  Sparky 
says.  For  he  does  take  this  humorous 
business  seriously.  Through  it  he 
performs  a  kind  of  Christian  ministry 
to  a  world  that  often  takes  itself  too 
seriously,  that  is  often  stuffy  and 
pompous,  that  has  sometimes  for- 
gotten how  to  laugh  at  those  things 
that  deserve  laughter. 
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The  Chuck  Wagon  Cook 


By  WILL  TALSEY 


Sizzling  steaks — tasty  stews — succulent  beans — 
helped  settle  the  Old  West 


COME  and  get  it."  This  familiar 
cry  from  the  chuck  wagon  cook 
was  the  most  welcome  of  all  calls 
to  the  cowboys  of  the  Old  West 
range  and  trail  days.  Armies  march 
only  as  fast  and  as  good  as  they  are 
fed — so  Napoleon  believed  and  prac- 
ticed. Similarly,  we  may  say  that 
cowboys  moved  onward  only  as  fast 
and  as  good  as  they  were  fed  by  the 
chuck  wagon  cook.  Much  has  been 
written  of  the  cowmen  and  how 
they  conquered  the  trail,  the  range, 
and  the  West,  but  they  would  never 
have  succeeded  without  the  un- 
praised  critter,  the  chuck  wagon 
cook. 

The  strenuous  outdoor  work  the 
cowfolks  did  required  solid  nourish- 
ment and  they  looked  to  the  cook  to 
furnish  body  fuel  in  large  quantities 
three  times  daily.  The  meal  the  cook 
prepared  for  them  was  called  "grub"; 
it  satisfied  the  ravenous  appetites  of 
the  range  riders  and  kept  their 
muscles  and  staminas  strong. 

The  cook  of  the  Old  West  pre- 
pared no  fancy  dishes;  he  had  no 
such  necessities  as  eggs,  lard,  and 
butter,  but  he  turned  out  what  the 
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cowpunchers  wanted  and  enjoyed 
eating — sizzling  steaks,  tasty  stews, 
succulent  beans,  filling  sourdough 
biscuits,  and  finally,  coffee  that  was 
strong — plenty  strong. 

On  the  open  range  and  trail  the 
cook  and  his  chuck  wagon  were  two 
indispensable  institutions;  they  were 
the  nerve  center  of  the  outfit.  It  was 
around  the  chuck  wagon  that  all 
hands  ate  their  meals;  but  the  wagon, 
too,  was  their  home  while  they  were 
on  the  move.  The  wagon  held  their 
bedding  and  their  wardrobe.  It  was 
their  social  center;  for  around  it  they 
smoked  and  lolled,  talked  work,  sang 
songs,  and  played  their  musical 
instruments — the  harmonicas  and 
guitars.  The  wagon,  wherever  it  was 
camped,  was  the  place  where  the 
herd  was  brought  to  be  worked.  It 
was  by  the  wagon  that  the  men  did 
their  washing  and  their  mending,  or 
just  resting  after  a  hard  day's  ride. 

Ruling  the  chuck  wagon  and  sixty 
feet  around  it^an  unwritten  law  of 
the  Old  West — was  the  cook,  and  he 
really  ruled  with  a  heavy  hand  and 
many  times  with  all  the  temperament 
of  an  opera  star.  Here  the  cook  was 


in  his  glory.  As  a  rule  range  cooks 
were  a  homely  lot  possessing  hair- 
trigger  tempers  and  most  of  them 
were  as  quick  with  their  guns  as 
they  were  with  their  hot  hooks.  Even 
the  round-up  boss  was  careful  how 
he  talked  to  the  lord  of  the  chuck 
wagon. 

'  I  'HE  cook  was  the  most  important 
■*■  person  in  any  ranch  outfit  for  his 
grub,  when  it  was  good,  kept  the 
men  working  without  grumbling  or 
complaining.  If  the  cook  was  omery 
he  had  reasons  to  be  so  for  he  worked 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 
With  very  limited  supplies  and 
equipment;  battling  winds,  rains, 
and  sands,  he  had  to  prepare  meals 


for  fifteen  to  twenty  husky  appetites. 
His  grouchiness  was  sometimes 
caused  by  the  fact  that  he  was  short 
of  fuel;  or  the  fuel  was  wet.  Good 
drinking  water  was  hard  to  find; 
many  times  insects  got  into  the  cook's 
supplies. 

Even  the  most  reckless  cowboy 
was  not  rash  enough  to  take  on  the 
cook.  The  cook's  best  way  of  getting 
even  with  a  brash  hand  was  to  see 
that  the  food  he  got  to  eat  was 
scorched,  or  saltless,  or  had  gravel 
stones  in  the  beans.  Cowhands  were 
told  by  the  boss  that  they  could  josh 
and  gripe  each  other  but  to  lay  off 
the  cook  or  "roll  their  tails  for  home," 
meaning  fired.  Cowboys  were  plenti- 
ful but  cooks  were  hard  to  get. 
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In  addition  to  his  job  as  cook  he 
had  to  be  a  good  teamster  for  he 
drove  his  wagon  over  rough  ground 
— no  roads,  of  course.  He  had  to 
keep  the  harness  mended  and  his 
wagon  in  repair. 

But  he  was  much  more.  He  was 
the  doctor  of  the  outfit  and  to  him 
came  the  men  for  treatment  of  any- 
thing from  bellyache  to  boils,  from 
bruises  to  broken  bones.  He  was  the 
dentist,  too,  pulling  teeth  with  fuss 
and  plenty  of  anesthetic.  He  was  the 
clergy  listening  with  sadness  to  the 
patient's  dying  words  and  after  death 
saying  the  burial  sermon.  The  cook 
even  served  as  the  outfit's  banker; 
for,  while  the  cowhands  were  rarely 
burdened  with  much  cash,  occa- 
sionally they  did  have  some  change 
and  banked  this  with  the  cook  for 
fear  of  losing  it  while  sleeping  in 
their  blankets. 

Another  important  responsibility 
the  cook  had  was  to  be  custodian  of 
the  musical  instruments — fiddles, 
accordions,  mouth  organs — which 
entertained  the  boys  around  the 
campfire  at  night.  There  were  times 
when  the  cook  became  generous  and 
acted  as  a  barber,  and  on  rare  occa- 
sions he  completely  broke  down  to 
sew   missing  buttons   for  the   men. 

rT"1HE  cook  might  call  his  crew  to 
-■-  meals  with  the  simple  shout  of 
"Come  and  get  it" — the  most  com- 
mon call — but  there  were  variations, 
too,  to  suit  the  temperamental  ruler 
of  the  chuck  wagon.  A  scanty  meal 
of  poor  quality  might  arouse  the  cook 
to  issue  a  sharp,  short  bawl  out.  If 
the  meal  turned  out  good,  the  bard 
of    pots    and    pans    would    politely 


announce,  "The  banquet  awaits,  my 
lords!"  No  wonder  the  men  had  a 
wide  choice  selection  of  nicknames 
for  the  cook. 

What  did  the  men  get  to  eat — 
what  did  they  like  to  eat?  Cow- 
punchers  were  meat  eaters  and  it 
took  a  large  quantity  of  beef  to 
satisfy  the  robust  appetite  of  a 
roundup  crew. 

As  an  occasional  break  from  the 
beef  steak,  the  cook  would  make  a 
stew.  Then  there  were  beans.  The 
sight  of  a  black  iron  pot  half  full  of 
beans  cooking,  bubbling  away  over 
a  slow  fire,  always  was  a  welcome 
treat.  Next  came  the  sourdough 
biscuits  which  were  almost  like 
bread,  but  without  yeast.  And,  final- 
ly, coffee.  Coffee  was  regarded  as 
highly  essential  at  every  meal  and 
between  meals.  It  was  extra  strong 
— coffee  that  would  be  pronounced 
vile  and  undrinkable  by  the  city 
folks!  No  milk  or  sugar  was  ever 
added. 

Cowfolks  did  not  relish  vegetables 
such  as  canned  corn  or  peas  but  they 
did  like  canned  tomatoes  not  only 
as  a  food  but  as  a  thirst  quencher. 
Once  in  a  great  while  the  cook  went 
berserk  and  baked  pies  but  this 
happened — according  to  the  hands — 
when  the  conscience  of  his  terrible 
cooking  bothered  him. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  so 
little  has  been  written  about  the 
chuck  wagon  cook  when  in  his  day  so 
much  was  said  about  him  by  the 
men  of  the  West.  Here,  then,  is  a 
salute  to  that  lusty  critter — the  lord 
of  the  roundup  crew — the  chuck 
wagon  cook! 
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*&etten,  foam  (faptma*tduty>  *Devit 


By  R.   G.  HUTCHESON,  JR. 


FPO,  Hades 
From:       Commanding  Devil 
To:  All  Duty  Devils  and  Tempters 

Subject:  Enemy  choirs;  infiltration  of 

1.  All  Tempters  having  passable  voices  are  hereby  directed 
to  report  to  the  nearest  Enemy  chapels  and  join  chapel 
choirs. 

2.  Since  chapel  choirs  are  generally  desperate  for  singers, 
spiritual  credentials  of  volunteers  are  seldom  examined, 
and  Tempters  need  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  gaining  ad- 
mittance. 

3.  Intelligence  reports  indicate  that  infiltration  of  choirs  offers 
a  fruitful  opportunity  for  distracting  the  attention  of  enemy 
congregations  gathered  for  worship.  Since  choirs  are  seated 
at  the  front  or  within  the  chancels  of  most  Enemy  chapels, 
strategically  placed  choristers,  by  employing  such  devices 
as  yawns,  grimaces,  dropped  hymnals,  sniffles  and  sneezes, 
and  whispers  to  neighbors,  may  completely  disrupt  the  at- 
mosphere of  worship. 

COMMANDING  DEVIL 
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The 
Lost 
Ship 


By  MARGUERITE  KINGMAN 


A  S  soon  as  the  postman  rattled 
-^*-  the  morning  mail  into  the  hall 
boxes  of  the  old  apartment  building, 
Mrs.  Zanich  was  ready  to  reach 
into  her  box.  Mrs.  Manyuk  stepped 
out  of  her  doorway  across  the  hall, 
and  old  Mr.  Horner  started  down- 
stairs. They  were  all  waiting  to  see 
if  Mrs.  Zanich  heard  from  her  son, 
Joey,  the  one  with  the  lost  ship. 

The  postman  shook  his  head.  "It's 
a  long  time  now,  Mrs.  Zanich.  Only 
the  soap  coupons  today." 

"No  news  is  good  news,"  she  told 
her  neighbors  who  lingered  in  the 
hall — Mrs.  Manyuk  wiping  her  hands 
on  her  apron,  and  Mr.  Horner  lean- 
ing on  his  cane. 

"Every  other  day  I  write  him  air 
mail,"  she  said.  "With  the  special 
one  on  Sunday,  when  I  got  more 
time.  That  one  I  send  it  regular,  be- 
cause it  weighs  so  heavy." 

"Maybe  your  air  mail  letters,"  said 
the  old  man,  "they  get  lost  by  air- 
plane in  that  Pacific  weather  I  read 
about." 
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"Maybe  they  don't,  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Zanich.  "And  every  week,  a  bundle 
of  funnies  I  send  him.  Joey  likes 
them.  He  don't  want  to  miss  what 
happens  in  the  funnies." 

"That  parcel  post,"  the  old  man 
complained,  "like  you  always  send. 
It  takes  about  two  months." 

"All  the  time  I  send  them,  so  all 
the  times,  they  go  to  his  ship.  And 
all  the  times,  he  is  getting  them." 

"Many  times,  I  see  you  in  the  dime 
store,"  said  the  old  lady.  "With  that 
shoe  box,  or  something  like  it.  That's 
nice,  the  way  the  little  candy  pack- 
ages fit  in  so  nice  together." 

"Two  times  a  month  I  send  him 
candy.  Fruit  kind  and  mint  and  that 
rum  flavor  he  liked  to  chew.  When 
he  was  home  and  every  day,  going  to 
his  school." 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  postage,"  objected 
the  old  man,  shifting  his  weight  on 
his  cane. 

"Who  cares  about  postage?" 
sniffed  Mrs.  Zanich.  "You  don't 
know.  You  got  no  boy.   I  save  on 


my  carfare  and  lunches,  and  I  work 
extra." 

"It's  nice  that  hard  candy  don't 
melt,"  said  the  old  lady,  smoothing 
her  apron. 

"And  I  fit  it  in  tight  together," 
said  Mrs.  Zanich,  putting  the  soap 
coupons  in  her  pocket.  "With  sticks 
of  gum,  a  toy  whistle,  a  little  note- 
book, a  calendar  I  got  in  advertising. 
It  works  out." 

"If  I  see  some  little  gadget,"  said 
Mrs.  Manyuk,  "I  bring  it  for  you  next 
time." 

"Every  other  week,  I  send  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Zanich. 

"My  daughter  sends  me  postage 
that  I  should  write  to  her,"  said  the 
old   man.    "But   I   give   it   to   you." 

COME  in,"  said  the  old  lady.  "I 
give   you   coffee   and  my  nut- 
cake." 

"I  hear  they  got  more  planes  now," 


said  the  old  man,  as  they  went  in 
and  sat  down  together. 

"Maybe  they  got  only  his  ship 
lost,"  said  Mrs.  Manyuk.  "And  Joey's 
got  picked  up  by  someone.  And  any 
day,  you  hear  now." 

"Any  day  now,"  echoed  Mrs. 
Zanich.  "He  write  me  when  he  can." 

"It's  nice  you  send  him  these  lots 
of  things,"  said  Mrs.  Manyuk.  "You 
keep  busy.  You  go  out.  You  act  like 
you  know  he  is  all  right." 

"Like  the  man  on  the  radio  says, 
'Morale  is  a  lot  of  little  things.' 
That's  what  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Zanich. 

"Morale?"  said  Mrs.  Manyuk. 
"That  means  to  make  him  feel  as 
good  as  can  be  expected.  Not  so?" 

"You  want  his  address,  maybe, 
Mrs.  Manyuk?  You  write  and  tell  my 
Joey  you  know  I  not  worry — I  get 
along  fine.  He  believe  you." 

"Okay.  I  write.  I  know  already  his 
ship's  name.   Just  write  me  on  my 
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coupon,  his  post-office  in  the  fleet." 

"In  my  last  letter,  Joey  say  he  got 
a  fine  ship.  A  little  one,  like  home. 
If  they  get  hit,  they  got  a  repair  ship, 
he  says,  to  fix  it  up." 

"I  think  they  fix  it  up,"  said  Mrs. 
Manyuk. 

Mr.  Horner  stopped  gulping  his 
coffee.  "The  grocer's  boy,  he's  on 
Joey's  sister  ship.  They  say  they  not 
hear  from  Joe's  ship  for  long  time 
now." 

"He  got  only  a  little  ship,"  said 
Mrs.  Zanich.  "Maybe  their  repair 
ship  got  bigger  ones  to  take  care  of 
first.  So  my  boy's  ship,  it  waits." 
Slowly,  she  sipped  her  coffee.  "And 
if  they  got  big  storms,  they  got  ways 
to  know  how  to  do." 

"They  still  got  three  strikes  against 
them,"  insisted  the  old  man.  "That 
big  ocean,  those  dratted  storms,  and 
these  new  planes." 

"Like  you  say,  the  ocean  is  a  big 
place,"  said  Mrs.  Zanich.  "And  if 
they  got  off  their  ship,  they  got  life- 
boats. And  signals  that  blink.  And 
radio,  to  call  for  help.  My  Joey  learn 
about  this.  He  tell  me.  I  see  it  in 
the  movies,  too,"  she  added. 

"You  go  to  the  movies?"  asked  the 
old  man,  "when  your  boy's  ship  is 
lost?" 

"I  go  sometime  when  my  mind  gets 
tired.  And  I  see  the  news.  And  I 
learn  about  the  sea  and  the  ships." 

"When  you  sleep?"  asked  the  old 
lady.  "You  work  in  building,  scrub- 
bing at  night.  You  go  to  church.  And 
always  you  write  letters  and  send 
things." 

"When  I  get  tired  enough,  I 
sleep,"  said  Mrs.  Zanich. 

"I  pray  for  you,"  said  the  old  man. 


"For  all  of  us.  For  the  whole  world. 
But  I  think  you  foolish  to  keep  send- 
ing, when  you  don't  hear.  Maybe 
your  boy  don't  get  these  things." 

"Then  some  boy  gets  them.  My 
Joey  knows  I  write.  So  I  write." 

"And  I  send  him  that  letter,  like 
you  ask,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"I  see  by  the  papers,"  said  Mrs. 
Zanich,  "they  got  a  special  school  in 
the  Pacific.  Some  place  they  don't 
say.  To  teach  them  how  to  fight 
those  planes.  The  bad  weather  is 
over  its  worst.  And  any  day,  I  hear 
now.  I  tell  you  right  away." 

They  sat  quietly  for  a  few  minutes, 
nibbling  cake  and  sipping  coffee. 
Then  they  heard  the  loud  knocking 
on  Mrs.  Zanich's  door  across  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Zanich  ran  out  and  back 
again  with  a  message  from  the  janitor 
to  'turn  on  the  radio.' 

They  sat  quietly,  as  the  big  voice 
filled  the  little  room. 

"We  bring  you  a  special  news  bul- 
letin. Certain  ships,  damaged  by  the 
storms  at  sea — stranded  and  without 
means  of  communication,  and  there- 
fore, thought  to  be  lost — are  now 
known  to  be  standing  by  for  repairs. 

"Soon  I  hear  from  my  Joey," 
whispered  Mrs.  Zanich,  as  the  voice 
went  on.  "Although  air  mail  letters 
may  be  lost,  sister  ships  are  deliver- 
ing regular  mail  and  parcel  post.  So 
keep  writing — " 

"And  I  pray,  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Zanich. 

"And  I  help  you  do  these  lots  of 
little  things,"  said  the  old  lady,  wip- 
ing her  eyes. 

"And  I  give  you  postage,"  said  Mr. 
Horner,  noisily  blowing  his  nose. 
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ROBERT  E.  LEE-CHRISTIM  GENERAL 


By  LARRY  FITZGERALD 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  a  small 
group  of  soldiers  were  debating 
the  resolution:  You  Cannot  Be  a 
Good  Soldier  and  a  Good  Christian 
at  the  Same  Time.  The  affirmative 
side  of  that  resolution  is  a  very  big 
lie  as  anyone  can  see  who  reads  the 
life  story  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Con- 
sidered by  military  experts  as  one  of 
the  world's  great  generals,  Lee  was 
at  the  same  time  an  outstanding 
Christian.  Indeed,  few  persons  in 
all  American  history  qualify  more 
deservedly  for  the  title,  "Christian 
General,"  than  Lee. 

Take  the  time,  for  example,  when 
Lee  overheard  a  high-ranking  Con- 
federate say,  "I  wish  all  Federals 
were  dead  and  in  hell."  Lee  asked, 
"How  can  you  say  that,  General? 
Now,  I  wish  they  were  all  at  home 
attending  to  their  own  business,  and 
leaving  us  to  do  the  same."  During 
all  the  days  of  the  bitter  Civil  War, 
he  never  called  the  Federals  "Yan- 
kees" or  "the  enemy."  He  used  the 
kindest  designation  he  could  think  of, 
"Those  people." 

A  Man  Loved  by  His  Soldiers 

His  enemies  were  out  to  defeat 
him  but  they  always  respected  him. 
And  his  men  fairly  worshiped  the 
ground  he  walked  on.  During  those 
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years,  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution 
was  being  debated  in  America  and 
quite  a  number  of  army  men  ac- 
cepted the  theory;  but  one  member 
of  a  small  group  was  unyielding. 
Said  he:  "Well,  boys,  the  rest  of  us 
may  have  developed  from  monkeys; 
but  I  tell  you  none  less  than  God 
could  have  made  such  a  man  as 
'Marse  Robert/" 

Why  did  the  men  love  him  so?  The 
answer  is  seen  in  the  tribute  his 
soldiers  paid  him.  "He  looks  after 
his  men."  When  they  had  to  exist 
on  short  rations,  he  was  in  agony.  He 
lived  simply  and  with  scant  food  him- 
self and  always  was  willing  to  share 
with  the  most  humble  private  any- 
thing he  possessed.  During  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  war  when  Grant  was 
pushing  down  upon  Richmond,  some 
of  his  men  had  to  go  four  days  with- 
out food.  They  were  exhausted  and 
many  dropped  by  the  wayside. 
Promised  shipments  of  food  by  rail 
did  not  arrive.  Outwardly  General 
Lee  was  calm,  but  inwardly  he  was 
deeply  distressed.  One  of  his  officers 
wrote  about  him:  "His  theory,  ex- 
pressed on  many  occasions,  was  that 
the  private  soldiers — men  who 
fought  without  the  stimulus  of  rank, 
emolument,  or  individual  renown — 
were  the  most  meritorious  class  of  the 
army,  and  that  they  deserved  and 
should  receive  the  utmost  respect 
and  consideration." 
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He  was  never  proud  or  arrogant. 
Always  he  took  the  blame  for  defeat 
if  his  plans — or  even  those  of  others 
— went  wrong.  For  example,  after 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  said  to 
General  Pickett:  "Never  mind, 
General,  all  this  has  been  my  fault 
— it  is  I  that  have  lost  this  fight,  and 
you  must  help  me  out  of  it  the  best 
way  you  can." 

Early  Life  and  Marriage 

Although  General  Lee  was  bap- 
tized into  the  Episcopal  Church  as, 
a  little  child,  he  did  not  make  formal 
commitment  until  he  was  forty-six. 
This  was  on  July  17,  1853,  shortly 
after  he  had  been  appointed  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  He  stood 
with  two  of  his  daughters  and  was 
confirmed.  Douglas  Freeman  in  Lee 
of  Virginia  points  out  that  during 
the  Mexican  War  (1846-1848), 
when  Lee  got  his  first  experience  as 
an  active  officer  leading  troops  into 
battle,  death  seemed  near  to  him 
and  God  seemed  nearer.  He  came 
back  from  the  war  with  a  strong 
faith  in  God. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Lee 
did  not  have  faith  earlier.  The  pic- 
ture of  his  early  life  is  that  of  a 
young  man,  clean,  purposeful,  re- 
sourceful. He  was  born  January  19, 
1807,  on  the  Lee  Plantation,  on 
the  Potomac  River,  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia. 

In  1825,  Robert  secured  an  ap- 
pointment to  West  Point  where  he 
finished  as  top  man  in  artillery  and 
tactics.  His  friends  in  Arlington, 
Virginia,  where  his  family  had 
moved  in  1810,  described  him  as  a 
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handsome  young  man.  He  was  "about 
five  feet,  eleven  inches  in  height,  he 
had  ruddy  skin,  black  hair  with  a 
touch  of  curl  in  it,  flawless  white 
teeth,  and  eyes  that  were  a  dark 
brown,  though  indoors  they  looked 
black"  (Freeman). 

Two  years  after  his  graduation 
from  the  Academy,  on  June  30,  1831, 
he  married  Mary  Anne  Randolph 
Custis,  member  of  a  wealthy  family 
but  not  too  pretty;  still,  she  was  a 
vivacious  girl  and  made  the  General 
an  excellent  wife.  Their  first  son, 
Custis,  was  born  in  1832  and  during 
succeeding  years  the  family  increased 
by  two  more  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Lee  often  had  to  be  away  leading 
his  troops,  but  he  was  a  devoted 
father.  His  attitude  can  be  illustrated 
by  an  event  that  took  place  when 
Lee  was  a  Captain  and  was  at  home 
in  Arlington.  He  took  Custis  out  for 
a  walk  in  the  snow.  They  walked 
along  together  for  a  while  and  then 
Custis  fell  behind.  When  Lee  looked 
back  Custis  was  struggling  to  walk 
in  the  tracks  his  father  had  made. 
Lee  later  spoke  of  this  and  said: 
"When  I  saw  this,  I  said  to  myself, 
Tt  behooves  me  to  walk  very  straight 
when  this  fellow  is  already  following 
in  my  tracks/  " 

The  War  Conies 

Robert  E.  Lee's  heart  was  heavy 
and  full  of  anguish  as  the  North  and 
South  moved  toward  war  in  the 
early  days  of  1861.  He  prayed 
earnestly  for  peace  and  was  per- 
turbed by  the  noisy  extremists  on 
both  sides.  He  was  against  secession 
and  like  Lincoln  wanted  to  preserve 
the  Union.  Yet  when  his  own  state, 


Virginia,  joined  the  other  seven  states 
voting  for  secession,  he  felt  he  could 
do  no  other  than  resign  his  commis- 
sion. On  April  20,  1861,  when  he 
came  downstairs  in  his  home  at 
Arlington,  he  said  to  his  wife :  "Well, 
Mary,  the  question  is  settled.  Here 
is  my  letter  of  resignation  and  a 
letter  I  have  written  General  Scott." 
Shortly  thereafter,  Lee  was  placed  in 
command  of  Virginia's  troops  and 
still  a  bit  later,  Jefferson  Davis  named 
him  General  over  all  the  Southern 
forces. 

But  deep  down  his  heart  was  still 
heavy.  He  hated  to  see  men  sacri- 
ficed to  the  god  of  war.  When  he 
made  one  of  his  first  trips  into 
Western  Virginia  to  stop  the 
Federals,  he  hastened  to  Staunton  by 
railway  and  then  on  to  Monterey 
by  horseback.  He  observed  with  de- 
light the  splendor  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  and  commented,  "What  a 
glorious  world  Almighty  God  has 
given  us;  how  thankless  and  ungrate- 
ful we  are,  and  how  we  labour  to 
mar  his  gifts." 

Once  early  in  the  war  when  Con- 
federate reverses  were  reported,  Lee 
wrote:  "We  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  meet  with  reverses  and 
to  overcome  them.  I  hope  God  will 
at  last  crown  our  efforts  with  suc- 
cess. But  the  contest  must  be  long 
and  severe,  and  the  whole  country 
must  go  through  much  suffering." 

After  the  early  Southern  victories, 
Lee  did  not  gloat.  Then  when  the 
tide  turned  against  him,  he  spent 
much  time  in  prayer.  "My  whole 
trust  is  in  God,  and  I  am  ready  for 
whatever  he  may  ordain." 

It  took  courage  to  ride  into  Appo- 


mattox on  April  9,  1865,  and  sur- 
render his  sword  to  General  Grant, 
but  Lee  wisely  saw  that  the  end  had 
come  and  longer  fighting  would  use- 
lessly take  more  lives. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
Lee's  later  selection  as  president  of 
Washington  College  in  Lexington, 
Virginia,  he  began  one  of  his  most 
fruitful  periods  as  a  Christian  leader. 
His  Christian  counsel  to  young  peo- 
ple was  of  the  highest  order.  He  was 
active  in  the  work  of  the  Lexington 
Episcopal  Church.  He  gave  gen- 
erously to  charity.  He  made  it  his 
duty  to  attend  chapel  exercises  every 
morning  at  college.  His  spirit  inspired 
the  leaders  of  the  South  to  see  that 
work  and  trust  in  God  were  indis- 
pensable factors  to  their  rebirth. 

Just  before  he  died  on  October 
11,  1870,  a  young  teacher  sat  by  him 
and  watched  his  quiet  face  upon  the 
pillow  and  wrote:  "Never  was  more 
beautifully  displayed  how  a  long  and 
severe  education  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter enables  the  soul  to  pass  with 
equal  step  this  supreme  ordeal.  .  .  . 
As  the  old  hero  lay  in  the  darkened 
room,  or  with  the  lamp  and  hearth 
fire  casting  shadows  upon  his  calm, 
noble  front,  all  the  massive  grandeur 
of  his  form,  and  face,  and  brow 
remained;  and  death  seemed  to  lose 
its  terror,  and  to  borrow  a  grace 
and  dignity  in  sublime  keeping  with 
the  life  that  was  ebbing  away." 


HAPPINESS 

Happy  is  the  man  who  knows  what 
to  remember  in  the  past — what  to  enjoy 
in  the  present — what  to  plan  in  the 
future. 

—ARNOLD    H.    GLASOW 
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Neptune  Rex  himself  presides  over  the  fate  of  USS  Bennington  "Pollywogs," 
crewmen  crossing  the  Equator  for  the  first  time,  as  they  are  paddled  into 
"Shellbacks"  on  the  carrier's  flight  deck  en  route  to  Australia. 


THE  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  THE  BEEP 


By  WILLIAM  R.  KREH 


HP  HERE'S  a  time  in  almost  every 
-*■  Navy  man's  life  when  he  wonders 
if  he  wouldn't  have  been  better  off 
joining  the  Army. 

Whether  he's  a  high-ranking  officer 
or  just  a  lowly  seaman,  he  goes 
through  an  experience  he'll  never 
forget. 

He's  humiliated.  He's  laughed  at. 
He's  made  fun  of.  He's  put  through 
an  initiation  ceremony  that'd  make 
some  fraternity  men  turn  green  with 
envy. 

And  there's  nothing  he  can  do  to 
avoid  it. 

When  does  all  this  happen? 
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Whenever  a  Navy  ship  crosses  the 
Equator. 

In  the  Navy  it's  called  "Crossing 
the  Line,"  and  anyone  who's  never 
sailed  across  the  Equator  before  must 
be  initiated  into  the  "Solemn 
Mysteries  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
the  Deep"  before  he  can  do  so. 

Not  a  person  is  spared.  It's  tradi- 
tion— a  tradition  that's  older  than 
the  Navy  itself. 

Those  who  are  about  to  cross  the 
Equator  for  the  first  time  are  known 
as  "pollywogs."  And  custom  has  it 
that  before  they  cross  the  line,  they 
must  be  rigorously  examined  to  see 


I 


if  they're  mariners  worthy  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  salty  realm  of  Neptunus 
Rex,  god  of  the  sea. 

This  test  is  applied  quite  zestfully 
by  "shellbacks/'  the  name  given 
those  men  who've  already  made  the 
crossing  at  an  earlier  time. 

How  did  all  this  start?  It  goes  too 
far  back  in  history  to  know  exactly. 
It  is  known  that  special  ceremonies 
took  place  long  ago  when  a  ship 
crossed  the  Thirtieth  Parallel  or 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. These  early  ceremonies  were 
about  as  rough  as  they  could  get. 
They  were,  to  a  great  extent,  sup- 
posed to  try  new  members  of  the 
crew  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
could  endure  the  hardships  of  life 
at  sea. 

In  the  present-day  ceremonies,  it's 
the  "shellbacks"  who  run  the  show. 
The  oldest  and  most  dignified  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  is  usually  picked  as 
Neptunus  Rex.  His  first  assistant  is 


Davy  Jones.  Her  Highness  Amphi- 
trite  usually  is  a  good-looking  young, 
seaman  who  will  appear  well  in  a 
wig  of  seaweed  and  rope  yarns. 

THE  Court,  in  general,  consists- 
of  the  Royal  Princess,  Royal 
Scribe,  Royal  Doctor,  Royal  Dentist, 
Royal  Baby,  Royal  Devil,  Royal 
Judge,  Royal  Navigator,  Royal  Bears, 
and  Royal  Kops. 

The  night  before  the  ship  is  to- 
cross  the  Equator,  it's  the  custom 
that  Davy  Jones  appear  on  board 
with  a  message  to  the  captain  from 
His  Majesty,  Neptunus  Rex,  stating 
at  what  time  the  Sea  god  wishes  the 
ship    to    receive    the    Royal    Party. 

The  appearance  of  Davy  Jones 
usually  takes  place  at  night  and  often 
is  quite  impressive.  The  ship  is 
stopped,  and  amid  a  glare  of  fights, 
Davy  Jones  appears  from  below 
decks  to  deliver  his  message  to  the 
ship's  skipper. 


Headache  Time:  The  royal  executioner  prepares 
a  public  enemy  for  ye  olde  guillotine. 
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Man  alive!  What  a  motley  crew!  Neptune  formally  declares  the  ship  free  of 
"Pollywogs"  so  she  can  pass  over  The  Line  and  enter  his  domain.  He  posed 
with  his  crew  for  this  historic  shot  then  left  the  ship  to  lie  in  wait  for  other 
pollywogs  who  dare  approach  the  equinoctial  line. 


On  the  next  day,  when  all  is  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  Nep- 
tune and  Party,  the  navigator  reports 
that  the  ship  is  on  the  Equator.  Davy 
Jones  appears  and  announces  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck  that  the  captain 
be  informed  that  Neptunus  Rex  and 
Party  have  been  sighted.  A  special 
Flag  of  Neptune  is  hoisted  when  the 
god  of  the  sea  and  his  court  appear 
on  deck.  The  Royal  Party  is  then 
escorted  to  the  throne  and  the 
initiation  begins. 

And  after  it's  all  over,  what  do  the 
new  "shellbacks"  have  to  show  for 
it?  A  highly  prized  certificate  and 
the   right   to,    in   turn,    initiate   the 


"pollywogs"  on  their  next  cruise  over 
the  line. 

Sailors  treasure  the  certificate  that 
goes  with  being  a  "shellback."  This 
is  usually  addressed  to: 

"All  Mermaids,  Sea  Serpents, 
Whales,  Sharks,  Porpoises,  Dolphins, 
Skates,  Eels,  Suckers,  Lobsters, 
Crabs,  Pollywogs,  and  other  living 
things  of  the  sea  .  .  ."  and  it  an- 
nounces that  "...  (name  .  .  .)  has 
been  found  worthy  to  be  numbered 
as  one  of  our  trusty  shellbacks,  and 
has  been  gathered  to  our  fold  and 
duly  initiated  into  the  solemn 
mysteries  of  the  ancient  order  of 
the  deep."  ■  ■ 
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THE 

BLIND 

SPOT 


By  ROBERT  W.  WILLIAMS 


'"T'HE  man  was  old  and  saintly. 
■*■  We  probably  should  not  have 
laughed,  but  we  did.  The  year  was 
1936,  and  one  other  high  school 
boy  and  I  were  struck  by  the  in- 
consistency— and  the  humor  certain- 
ly not  intended  by  the  old  gentleman 
in  his  statement.  He  said:  "It  grieves 
me  to  see  young  people  with  their 
eyes  open  during  the  praying  of  a 
prayer."  We  laughed  aloud.  We  were 
rude,  to  be  sure,  but  we  could  not 
control  our  amusement,  for  the  old 
man  had  not  realized  that  within 
his  statement  was  an  admission  of 
his  own  guilt.  He  must  have  had  his 
eyes  open  to  see  we  had  ours  open 
and  so  he  was  guilty  of  the  very 
fault  he  condemned  in  us.  He 
thought  his  spiritual  vision  was  clear 
because  he  could  see  others'  faults, 
but  he  was  blind  to  his  own.  He  had 
a  blind  spot.  We  were  by  no  means 
as  saintly  as  he,  but  we  felt  that  at 
least  we  were  not  kidding  ourselves. 
Hypocrisy  is  usually  the  result  of 


such  spiritual  blind  spots.  No  person 
really  wants  to  pretend  to  be  some- 
thing he  isn't.  He  falls  into  hypoc- 
risy's manhole  because  he  has  a 
blind  spot. 

People  sometimes  say,  "I  don't 
attend  church  because  there  are 
hypocrites  in  it."  The  sole  difference 
between  hypocrites  in  the  church 
and  those  out  of  it  is  that  the  church 
hypocrites  are  exposing  themselves 
to  the  only  means  of  remedying  the 
situation.  Both  types  are  hypocrites 
because  of  spiritual  blind  spots. 
Those  out  of  the  church  are  blind 
to  the  fact  that  they  simply  are  not 
trying. 

Just  as  the  application  of  scientific 
principles  will  correct  faulty  physical 
vision,  so  will  the  application  of 
religious  principles  correct  faulty 
spiritual  vision.  If  we  go  to  the  great 
Optometrist,  he  will  prescribe  treat- 
ment that  will  rid  us  of  the  blind 
spot  of  hypocrisy.  The  prescription 
will  read  like  this: 
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First  take  the  log  out  of  your  own  eye,   and  then   you  will 
clearly  to  take  the  speck  out  of  your  brother's  eye  (Matt.  7:5) . 

I  H  S 


see 


Have  you  ever  wondered  what  was 
the  speed  of  a  tennis  ball  if  given  a 
hefty  swat?  Back  in  1931,  a  Dr.  Straw- 
insky  tested  the  velocity  of  Big  Bill 
Tilden's  drive.  He  found  the  ball 
traveled  over  200  feet  per  second,  or 
150  miles  per  hour.  Small  wonder  Bill's 
serves  were  mighty  hard  to  hit! 


TODAY 

One  of  his  employees,  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  gives  Carnegie  credit 
for  much  of  the  success  he  later 
achieved  by  declaring:  "Car- 
negie taught  me  one  of  the 
hardest  lessons  in  business:  that 
one  day's  laurels  are  of  little  use 
next  day.  I  sent  him  a  wire  say- 
ing, 'All  records  broken  yester- 
day!' He  telegraphed  back,  'What 
have  you  done  today?' "  (See 
page  50) 


AMONG  OUR  WRITERS 

The  writer  who  tells  so  many  interest- 
ing facts  about  Andrew  Carnegie  ( page 
50)  is  Eleanor  Marshall,  Hamden, 
Conn.,  a  country  schoolteacher  and 
former  office  manager  in  charge  of 
credits.  If  you  are  a  budding  writer, 
listen  to  this:  Miss  Marshall  has  sold 
1600  pieces  to  religious,  juvenile  and 
business  publications  since  she  started 
writing.  .  .  .  Will  Talsey,  author  of  the 
Western  fact  article  "The  Chuck  Wagon 
Cook"  ( page  26 ) ,  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  now  located  at  V.A.  Center, 
Wood,  Wis.  Will  writes:  "I  first  saw 
THE  LINK  while  a  patient  at  Borden 
Hospital,  Chickasha,  Okla.  It  helped  me 
and  so  I  decided  to  send  some  copy  to 
you.  Since  you  helped  me,  I  want  to 
help  others."  .  .  .  Rev.  Kenneth  F.  Hall, 
Book  Editor  of  The  Warner  Press, 
Anderson,  Ind.,  and  editor  of  Youth, 
a  publication  of  the  Church  of  God, 
penned  the  lively  piece  on  Charles 
SchuLz 1  ( page  22 ) .  Ken  is  an  out- 
standing man  in  his  field — the  author  of 
They  Stand  Tall,  What  Do  You  Believe? 
So  You  Work  with  Senior  High  Youth. 
.  .  .  "The  Other  Cheek,"  our  Western 
story  with  a  religious  message  ( page  8 ) , 
was  written  by  Wayne  C.  Lee,  a  rural 
mail  carrier,  and  part-time  writer.  He 
has  always  lived  on  a  farm  near  Lamar, 
Nebraska.  He  has  published  150  stories 
in  religious  periodicals;  six  three-act 
plays,  and  five  books.  His  hobby  is 
music. 


1  Mr.  Schulz  has  a  book  of  cartoons  just 
off  the  press  entitled  Young  Pillars  and 
may  be  ordered  from  The  Warner  Press, 
Anderson,  Ind.  Price  $1.00. 
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Pmllwsi   Qwmk 


at  Gettysburg 


By  JOAN  M.  DAWSON 


T  T  was  the  end  of  June,  1863. 
■*■        The  weather  was,  of  course, 
hot.  Philadelphia  in  late  June  is  al- 
ways  the  same:    steaming,   boiling, 
enervating. 

The  Reverend  Phillips  Brooks, 
who  would  one  day  write  "O  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem,"  was  trying  to 
prepare  a  sermon  that  would  help 
his  congregation. 

They  were  mostly  women  and  old 
men.  A  few  soldiers  on  furlough  or 
sick  leave  would  be  present,  but  the 
vast  majority  were  like  their  rector, 
civilians  on  the  side  lines.  They  had 
to  have  some  part  in  the  war  effort. 

This  was  important  to  Phillips 
Brooks.  He  regarded  the  Union  cause 
as  God's  cause.  There  was  no  other 
issue  to  his  mind  than  slavery.  He 
would  have  been  astonished  to  learn 
how  many  devoted  Southerners  hated 
the  "peculiar  institution"  and  loathed 
appearing  to  fight  for  it.  Brooks 
could  not  know  this. 

He  had  a  personal  reason  for  want- 
ing to  be  vigilant  in  spite  of  the 
heat.  He  was  only  twenty-seven  years 
old,  strong,  healthy,  and  psychologi- 
cally normal.  He  wanted  to  serve 
with  Mr.  Lincoln's  Army. 


It  was  not  possible  for  a  clergyman 
in  those  days  to  be  an  Army  chaplain 
unless  he  was  asked.  In  1862,  there 
was  a  rumor  that  Brooks  might  be 
asked.  He  told  his  family  in  Boston 
that  he  planned  to  accept.  There  was 
no  offer. 

His  youth  might  have  been  against 
him.  Then,  too,  his  evident  good 
looks  made  him  seem  even  younger 
and  less  experienced  than  he  really 
was. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  might  have 
been  considered  too  useful  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Union.  The  South  would 
not  have  asked  one  of  their  best 
preachers  to  stop  preaching  to 
civilians  on  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  defense  of  home. 

WHATEVER  the  reason,  the 
young  minister  was  in  civilian 
clothes,  sitting  on  a  comfortable 
chair  before  a  familiar  desk.  He 
hated  the  idea. 

There  wasn't  much  news.  General 
Lee  was  reported  to  be  moving 
North,  but  Brooks  could  see  no 
cause  for  worry.  "I  don't  think  that 
Lee  is  coming  to  Philadelphia  .  .  . 
Evidently  they  are  trying  to  delude 
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Ministering  to  his  brothers  in  gray 


us  and  will  more  likely  strike  either 
at  Pittsburgh  or  at  Baltimore.  Some 
timid  people  here  are  a  good  deal 
scared.  L  will  let  you  know  if  there 
is  any  danger." 

That  is  what  he  said  on  the  27th. 
The  next  day,  Sunday  the  28th,  had 
a  different  feel  to  it.  "There  is  a 
little  more  excitement  here.  The 
Rebels  are  at  York,  and  the  women 
and  children  are  coming  down  from 
Harrisburg." 

A  good  many  more  people  were 
scared  during  the  next  few  days. 
Phillips  Brooks  was  not  one  of  them. 
At  last  he  could  see  himself  doing 
something  against  the  enemy. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  his  fellow 
citizens  had  no  such  desire  to  resist 
the  South.  They  were  prepared  to 
sit  in  their  hot  city  and  let  General 
Lee  take  it.  Brooks  couldn't  under- 
stand their  apathy.  Had  they  no  idea 
at  all  of  what  hatred  can  do  to 
people?  They  were  gambling  with 
their  lives  and  their  property.  Brooks 
passionately  disapproved. 

So  did  his  brother  clergymen. 
They  all  felt  that  something  must 
be  done  in  case  Lee  headed  for 
Philadelphia.  Since  no  one  else  was 
doing  anything,  they  would  act.  In  a 
body,  they  announced  publicly  that 
they  were  going  to  dig  ditches  in 
the  city's  defense.  Few  of  them  were 
as  young  and  strong  as  Phillips 
Brooks.  The  hard  labor  in  the  broil- 
ing sun  might  conceivably  kill  some 
of  them. 

The  clergy  of  Philadelphia  shamed 
their  congregations  into  acting.  Lee 


would  have  had  a  hard  time  trying 
to  conquer  Philadelphia. 

His  goal,  however,  was  a  town 
with  the  commonplace  name  of 
Gettysburg. 

"The  terrible  battle  of  this  week" 
dragged  on  with  hideous  slaughter. 
It  soon  became  clear  that  Lee  could 
not  win,  but  the  casualties  were  so 
heavy  that  Brooks  prayed  that  this 
might  be  the  last  battle  in  the  war. 

TOURING  the  Communion  Service 
-1— '  on  Sunday,  July  5,  Brooks  re- 
ceived the  "news  of  Lee's  rout,  and 
I  announced  it  to  the  congregation. 
God  be  praised." 

The  killing  was  over  for  a  while. 

Most  Philadelphians  returned  to 
the  peacetime  business  of  beating 
the  heat.  To  them,  the  battle  was 
over  because  the  news  said  so. 
Phillips  Brooks  knew  better.  There 
were  survivors  out  in  Gettysburg,  men 
who  needed  help.  He  might  not  be 
good  for  much,  but  surely  he  could 
be  of  some  use.  He  resolved  to  go. 

It  wasn't  easy.  Communications 
were  a  mess.  He  got  on  a  cindery 
train,  but  it  took  him  uncountable 
hours  to  reach  his  destination.  He 
had  a  sick  headache  from  the  heat, 
and  the  sight  of  his  first  and  only 
battlefield  was  almost  too  much  for 
him. 

He  had  a  job  to  do,  though,  a 
job  he  had  waited  a  long  time  to  get. 
He  did  it. 

His  first  day  in  Gettysburg,  he 
distributed  clothing  and  wrote  letters 
for  soldiers  in  the  Second  Division  of 
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the  Fifth  Corps  of  the  Union  Army. 
He  spent  the  next  two  days  doing 
what  he  could  for  the  Confederate 
prisoners.  He  was  appalled  by  the 
"terrible  need  and  suffering"  among 
them. 

Very  few  civilians  would  have 
noticed.  This  was  war  between 
brothers.  There  is  little  spirit  of 
charity  at  such  a  time.  The  enemy's 
troubles  seem  to  be  his  own  fault. 
Besides,  remember  Andersonville  and 
Libby  Prison. 

When  he  looked  at  the  men  who 
needed  his  help,  Phillips  Brooks  for- 
got  about  the   Union   cause.   Their 


views  on  slavery  were  unimportant. 
They  were  his  brothers. 

Let  others  take  care  of  the  North- 
ern survivors.  Others  would.  Phillips 
Brooks,  who  had  yearned  for  so  long 
to  work  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  Army, 
was  going  to  minister  to  his  enemies. 

"I  was  a  stranger  and  you  wel- 
comed me,  I  was  naked  and  you 
clothed  me,  I  was  sick  and  you  visited 
me,  I  was  in  prison  and  you  came 
to  me  .  .  .  Truly,  I  say  to  you,  as 
you  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 

these  my  brethren,  you  did  it  unto 

■>■> 
me. 


rV^^L^- 


"Where  have  you  been  all  my  nine  lives?" 
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By  JOSEPH 

CHARLES 

SALAK 


Salute  to  Our  Flag 


•T'HE  flag  of  the  United  States  has 
-*-  been  the  subject  of  an  amazing 
multitude  of  unproven  legends  since 
June  14,  1777,  when  it  was  adopted 
in  a  thirty-word  resolution  which 
capitalized  "Flag"  but  not  "united 
states."  At  any  rate  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  can  claim  antiquity  among 
other  national  flags.  The  national 
flag  of  Great  Britain  was  established 
in  1801;  France,  1794;  Spain,  1785; 
and  Italy,  1848.  Our  flag  was  first 
carried  around  the  world  on  the  ship 
Columbia  which  sailed  from  Boston 
September  30,  1787,  and  returned 
August  10,  1790. 

The  following,  unproven,  was  at- 
tributed to  George  Washington:  "We 
take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red 
from  the  Mother  Country,  separating 
it  by  white  stripes  thus  showing  that 
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we  have  separated  from  her,  and 
the  white  stripes  shall  go  down  to 
posterity  representing  liberty."  That 
statement  contradicts  the  accepted 
fact  that  white  is  more  often  assumed 
to  symbolize  purity. 

Neither  is  there  an  official  record 
of  a  flag  with  the  stars  in  a  circle, 
as  Betsy  Ross  is  supposed  to  have 
made  by  hand.  Much  later  the  cir- 
cular arrangement  was  actually 
adopted  for  the  yacht  ensign,  even 
though  enthusiastic  historians  claim 
that  the  circular  arrangement  was 
first  used  in  order  to  signify  that  the 
Union  would  be  without  end.  Today 
the  flag  of  our  Navy  is  a  blue  field 
with  a  star  for  every  state. 

The  arrangement  of  stars  was  not 
defined  conclusively  until  1818.  By 
that  time  there  were  twenty  stars, 


each  representing  a  state  entering 
the  Union,  and  they  appeared  in 
three  arrangements,  one  over  the 
Capitol  building,  another  on  ships 
of  the  Navy,  and  a  third  at  the 
White  House.  In  the  early  years  the 
assignment  of  a  particular  star  to 
each  state  was  not  attempted  but 
President  Monroe  did  settle  upon 
the  design  with  four  rows  of  five 
stars,  each  star  directly  above  the 
other. 

In  1912,  after  Arizona  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  President  Taft 
took  action  to  standardize  the  size 


and  design  ot  the  flag  representing 
the  United  States.  By  then  forty- 
eight  states  had  entered  the  Union. 
President  Taft  assigned  stars  to  states 
in  the  order  of  ratification  or  admis- 
sion. 

Alaska,  which  became  the  forty- 
ninth  state  admitted  when  the  State- 
hood Act  Bill  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  July  7,  1958, 
will  be  represented  by  the  forty-ninth 
white  star  in  the  field  of  blue.  Now 
with  the  admission  of  Hawaii,  a 
fiftieth  star  will  also  be  added. 


Our  Very  Chains 


By  IVERN  BOYETT 


JOHN  AMES  is  an  alert,  efficient 
worker.  But  he  has  gone  as  far 
as  he  can  in  his  company,  because 
another  promotion  would  mean 
paper  work,  and  John  has  very  little 
education.  So  John  will  watch  resent- 
fully as  one  after  another  of  his 
less  capable  co-workers  pass  him  by. 
He  is  chained,  he  will  tell  you,  by 
his  lack  of  education.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  his  city  has  two  night 
schools  and  excellent  library  facilities. 
Why?  Not  because  John  is  lazy  or 
stupid,  but  simply  because  there  is 
comfort  and  security  in  his  chains! 
Because  he  can  say  to  himself,  "I 
could  have  been  up  there  at  the 
top,  only  .  .  ."  and  point  to  his 
chains.  And  who  will  criticize  him? 
Harry  Brown  is  the  best  mechanic 


in  town  .  .  .  when  he's  sober.  He'll 
tell  you  that  he  wants  to  stop  drink- 
ing, that  he  would  like  to  open  a 
shop  of  his  own,  but — there  is  his 
chain.  Alcohol.  There  is  treatment 
available  and  there  is  an  effective 
AA  chapter  in  town.  An  understand- 
ing minister,  a  family  doctor,  and  a 
devoted  wife  all  stand  by  ready  to 
help,  waiting  only  for  Harry  to  make 
the  first  move.  Still  Harry  clings  to 
his  chain,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  "could  have  been  somebody, 
only  .  .  ."  How  safe  it  is,  with  no  risk 
of  trying  at  all! 

Sally  Carson  is  a  lovely,  talented 
girl  who  could  go  far,  if  only  she 
were  not  so  terribly  shy.  People  are 
always  saying  so.  And  so  poor  little 
talented  Sally  makes  no  effort  to  get 
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rid  of  her  chain  of  shyness,  but  hugs 
it  to  her  almost  proudly.  It,  and  the 
beautiful  vision  of  what  she  could 
have  done,  if  only  .  .  . 

James  Doe  wanted  to  be  a  doctor. 
But  he  dropped  out  of  medical 
school;  he  had  to  go  to  work  to 
support  his  mother.  If  only  he  could 
have  gone  on  with  his  studies,  he 
says  bitterly  and  repeatedly,  he 
would  have  been  a  top-flight  surgeon 
by  now.  Of  course,  there  were  older 
brothers  who  could  have  supported 
the  mother;  a  mother,  who,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  would  have  preferred 
to  go  to  work  scrubbing  floors  rather 
than  see  her  youngest  son  unhappy. 
Instead,  she  became  a  chain  that 
was  also  a  shield  and  a  hiding  place, 
protecting  him  from  the  stress  and 
struggle  of  actually  becoming  a  good 
doctor. 


Some  chains  are  real,  certainly — if 
limited  in  holding  power.  Lack  of 
voice  can  keep  you  out  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  or  a  "glass  jaw"  rule 
out  a  career  in  boxing.  But  there 
are  whole  worlds  of  music  and  sports 
that  know  no  such  chains. 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  our  chains, 
large  and  small,  are  no  more  than 
convenient  shadows;  comfortable 
excuses  for  not  doing  our  "great 
works,"  making  it  easy  to  say  "I 
could  have  .  .  .  only  .  .  ."  Like 
Byron's  "Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  we 
have  grown  friends  with  our  chains, 
we  wrap  them  around  us  gratefully 
because  they  protect  us  equally 
well  from  the  consciousness  of  failure 
and  the  slings  and  arrows  of  com- 
petitive living. 

Have  you  taken  a  good  look  at 
your  chains  lately?  ■  ■ 


WAY  OUT  WEST 


Colonel  William  F.  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill)  once  had  as  his  guest  a  young 
Englishman  who  had  never  seen  the  wild  and  woolly  West.  One  day  Buffalo 
Bill  took  his  friend  on  a  drive  through  the  Rockies.  As  they  were  passing 
through  a  canyon,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  swooped  down  and  carried  the 
Englishman  clean  off  his  seat  on  the  wagon. 

He  slowly  picked  himself  off  the  ground,  and,  then,  rubbing  his  bruises, 
said  in  a  high  Oxford  accent  to  his  host,  "I  say,  old  man!  Don't  you  think 
you  overdo  ventilation  in  this  country?" 

When  Tony  bought  a  farm  down  in  Texas,  he  was  assured  by  the  owner 
that  rattlesnakes  on  the  land  would  always  give  fair  warning  before  they 
struck. 

On  his  first  day  out  in  the  field,  a  big  diamond-back  rose  right  up  in 
his  path.  Tony  managed  to  jump  out  of  the  way.  Then  he  shook  his  fist  at 
the  snake. 

"What  for  you  try-a  scara  me?"  he  cried.  "Why  you  no  ring-a  da  bell?" 

—JAMES   ALDREDGE 
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WITH  FREEDOM'S  HOLY  LIGHT 

By  RAYMOND  M.  VEH 


TOURING  World  War  II,  Fortune 
■*-^  magazine  conducted  a  survey 
among  all  of  the  10,000,000  high 
school  students  in  the  United  States. 
Among  others,  the  following  question 
was  asked: 

If  you  had  to  give  up  one  of  these 
tilings,  which  would  you  be  least 
willing  to  give  up?  Which  would 
you  be  most  willing  to  give  up? 

a.  Freedom  of  speech 

b.  Freedom  of  religion 

c.  The  right  to  vote 

d.  Trial  by  jury 

e.  The  right  to   change  jobs  if  you 
want  to 

f.  The  right  to  earn  more  than  $3,000 
a  year  if  you  can. 

Of  the  six  items  listed,  only  4.3 
per  cent  were  least  willing  to  give  up 
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(f)  the  right  to  earn  more  than 
$3,000  a  year.  However,  59.8  per 
cent  voted  that  they  were  most  will- 
ing to  give  this  up.  In  brief,  this 
materialistic  matter  of  money  was 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  by 
high  school  young  people.  Their  eyes 
were  on  the  stars. 

Such  a  statement  does  not  prove 
that  the  youth  of  today  would  make 
this  same  decision.  But  judging  from 
the  things  young  men  have  always 
been  willing  to  fight  for  we  believe 
that  the  freedom  we  count  dear 
would  still  rate  at  the  top  of  the 
list. 

Thank  God  for  America 

Shortly  we  commemorate  the  sign- 
ing of  that  great  document  of  free- 
dom known  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.    For  real   Americans 
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July  Fourth  means  more  than  fire- 
crackers and  pink  lemonade.  It's 
a  time  to  thank  God  for  the  greatness 
of  our  nation  and  to  get  busy  on 
the  repair  work  that  still  needs  to 
be  done.  It's  a  time  to  help  America 
help  the  battered  world  around  her. 
It's  a  time  to  ask  if  "freedom's  holy 
light"  burns  brightly  or  is  dimming 
slightly. 

This  document  we  Americans  live 
by — and  are  prone  to  take  for 
granted — says : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Every  child  born  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  is  free  to  develop  his  own 
God-given  talents,  free  to  follow  his 
own  religious  faith,  free  to  choose 
his  own  career,  to  speak  his  mind, 
to  have  a  say  in  government. 

It  is  this  birthright  that  is  the 
source  of  our  strength.  For  only  men 
with  the  chance  to  follow  the  gleam 
of  their  own  ideals  can  work  with 
a  will.  The  courage  of  our  pioneers, 
the  genius  of  our  scientists,  the  initia- 
tive of  ordinary  men  and  women — 
the  whole  spirit  of  American  enter- 
prise is  powered  by  freedom. 

Under  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions, toleration  early  emerged  as  a 
sound  principle  for  a  nation  designed 
to  "establish  justice,"  insure  domestic 
tranquility,"  "provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,"  "promote  the  general 
welfare,"  and  "secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity." Little  wonder  that  very  early 
this    land    of    freedom    became    an 


asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every 
nation.  Thus  on  the  base  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  we  read  the  words 
of  the  Jewish  poetess,  Emma  Laz- 
arus: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  be 

free, 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming 

shore, 
Send   them,    the    homeless,    tempest 

tossed,  to  me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

The  Land  of  the  Free? 

In  the  last  thirty  years  of  world 
history,  America  has  stood  out  as  a 
beacon  of  freedom — freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly. 
We  have  no  political  prisoners.  We 
have  no  government  dictatorship 
over  radio  and  press.  We  have  no 
state  religion.  We  are,  to  be  sure, 
suffering  internal  pangs  over  inte- 
gration, but  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  final  answer  to  that  problem.  Be- 
cause we  are  Christian,  segregation 
will  go. 

Yet  legislation  for  freedom  is  not 
enough.  Indeed,  we  have  not  had 
freedom  for  all  America.  Many  peo- 
ple, for  example,  cannot  vote. 

Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
found  it  difficult  to  live  on  their 
own  property  during  World  War 
II.  There  is  no  real  freedom  of  wor- 
ship as  long  as  ugly  sneers  are 
chalked  on  the  walls  of  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. 

Those  who  five  in  great  cities  often 
see  underprivileged  families  crowded 
into  tenements  or  in  sub-standard 
dwellings  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks.   Their  foreign  accents  often 
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keep  these  people  out  of  organi- 
zations they  might  want  to  join,  jobs 
they  might  be  trained  for.  They  are 
latter-day  Pilgrims,  but  some  of  us 
still  call  them  foreigners — and  worse 
names. 

This  Independence  Day  we  well 
ask,  Are  we  out  to  help  the  com- 
munists win  Asia?  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  much  that  goes  on  in 
America  makes  grist  for  the  com- 
munist propaganda  mill.  It's  no- 
body's secret  that  in  most  of  our 
large  cities  in  America  Negroes  are 
shut  out  from  schools,  fraternities, 
clubs,  churches,  and  church  organi- 
zations, hotels,  summer  camps, 
restaurants  and  soda  fountains,  and 
recreation  centers. 

It  is  also  true  that  Negroes  must 
live  in  crowded  sections  in  the  slum 
districts.  Further,  many  employers 
refuse  to  hire  Negroes  for  any  but 
unskilled  menial  labor,  no  matter 
how  well- trained  and  capable  they 
are.  Once  again  some  states  have 
preferred  to  close  schools  rather  than 
permit  white  and  Negro  pupils  to 
enter  the  same  buildings.  And  even 
Protestant  services  on  a  Sunday 
morning  are  known  as  the  most 
segregated  hour  of  the  whole  week. 

If  we  permit  these  things  to  con- 
tinue as  they  are  on  the  local  and 
national  front,  can  democracy  sur- 
vive? To  what  extent  is  there  real 
democracy  in  our  economic  life — in 
industry,  labor,  farming,  and  pro- 
fessional life?  How  can  we  work 
for  economic  justice?  It's  shocking  to 
admit  that  undemocratic  practices 
are  going  on  in  our  schools,  in  our 
social  groups,  and  in  society  general- 
ly. In  the  light  of  these  tragic  cer- 


tainties we  must  confess  that  we 
have  only  as  much  freedom  as  we 
are  willing  to  give  to  others. 

The  Price  of  Freedom 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
our  freedom.  We  who  call  ourselves 
Christian  must  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  the  freedom  we  would 
achieve.  We  are  aware  that  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  identified  with  any 
particular  social  order,  or  made  de- 
pendent upon  any  social  system.  But 
democracy  furnishes  a  suitable  set- 
ting for  Christianity  and  Christianity 
provides  democracy  with  lofty  aims 
and  methods.  It  provides  the  "holy 
light"  for  them  to  pursue. 

It  is  democracy  that  follows  Chris- 
tianity in  placing  a  high  estimate 
on  persons,  with  all  their  rights  and 
duties.  All  those  things  which  help 
in  self-fulfillment  are  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  all  those  things  that 
hinder  are  to  be  discouraged — that 
is  the  teaching  of  democracy.  More- 
over, democracy  holds  that  the  in- 
dividual person  is  part  of  a  larger 
whole,  and  that  no  group  lives  in 
splendid  isolation,  but  persons  and 
groups,  disciplining  themselves,  work 
together  for  the  common  good  and 
in  the  common  experience  of  growth. 
They  overcome  nationalistic  greed; 
they  rise  above  racial  prejudices; 
they  level  economic  inequalities; 
they  stand  for  the  masses  against 
the  classes. 

In  this  day  of  opportunity  for 
our  nation,  will  we  be  big  and  daring 
enough  to  couple  both  realism  and 
idealism  to  bring  the  dreams  of  God 
down  to  earth  that  all  men  may 
know  freedom?  ■  ■ 
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THAT 

RICH 

LITTLE 

SCOTCHMAN 

By  E.  M.  MARSHALL 


A  STARTING  salary  of  $1.20  a 
-**■  week  wouldn't  be  considered 
sufficient  today  by  any  beginner,  yet 
one  of  America's  richest  men,  An- 
drew Carnegie,  was  very  glad  to  get 
it. 

Often  he  has  been  called  "the 
little  Scotchman"  because  he  was 
born  in  Dunfermlin  and  was  short  in 
stature,  but  his  ideas  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  wealth  were  any- 
thing but  "little."  In  fact,  they 
revolutionized  the  accepted  method 
of  "hanging  on  to  what  you  have 
as  long  as  you  live  before  passing 
everything  on  to  your  family  so 
they  can  do  the  same." 

When  he  was  sixty-six,  Carnegie 
refused  to  continue  amassing  more 
money  but  retired  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  giving  away  his  enormous 
fortune  in  such  ways  that  the  money 
would  do  good  to  others  indefinitely. 

The  failure  of  his  father's  weaving 


Andrew  Carnegie 

business  was  a  blessing  in  disguise 
because  that  was  what  caused  the 
Carnegies  to  leave  Scotland  and 
settle  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Andrew,  fifteen,  hunted  for,  and 
obtained,  a  job  as  bobbin  boy.  He 
received  less  salary  for  a  week  of 
labor  at  far  longer  hours  than  the 
usual  forty  hours  now  prevalent  and 
which  pay  a  dollar  an  hour  minimum 
in  many  states.  His  industry, 
honesty,  and  willingness  soon  had 
won  him  a  better  job  as  clerk. 

When  he  moved  to  Pittsburgh, 
there  was  only  one  job  available, 
that  of  telegraph  messenger.  Even 
then  his  motto  was,  "First  honesty, 
then  industry,  then  concentration." 
It  wasn't  long  before  the  bobbin- 
boy-turned-messenger  had  become 
an  operator!  Since  his  earnings  were 
too  small,  he  added  newspaper  re- 
porting. 
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T  BELIEVE  the  true  road  to  pre- 
■*■  eminent  success  in  any  line  is 
to  make  yourself  master  of  that 
line,"  he  wrote.  Wisely  he  com- 
mented with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
"Put  all  good  eggs  in  one  basket 
— and  then  watch  that  basket." 

These  ideas  weren't  just  words 
but  fundamentals.  Carnegie  believed 
in  them  and  again  we  see  him  climb- 
ing ahead.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a  tele- 
graphic train  dispatcher,  became  sec- 
retary to  the  General  Superintendent, 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  and  made 
his  first  investment,  an  eighth  of  a 
share  in  Woodruff  Company,  the  firm 
manufacturing  Pullman  cars.  Car- 
negie was  putting  "an  egg"  away  to 


take  care  of  the  troublesome  days 
ahead. 

Indeed,  trouble  was  brewing  for 
the  Civil  War  was  imminent.  Colonel 
Scott  became  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Mr. 
Carnegie's  diligence  was  rewarded 
by  his  first  big  advancement,  super- 
intendent of  the  western  division. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  decision  to 
send  food  to  the  beleaguered  troops 
at  Fort  Sumter  touched  off  hostilities. 
He  appoined  Colonel  Scott  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  and  Carnegie  was 
promoted  to  take  over  all  eastern 
military  and  telegraph  lines,  a  big 
advance  from  being  a  messenger 
boy. 

He   realized  that   bridges   hastily 


Mr.  Carnegie  is  shown  attending  the  25th  Anniversary  of  Tuskegee  Institute 
in  1906.  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  president,  was  ten  years  getting  Carnegie 
interested  in  helping  the  school,  but  when  he  succeeded,  the  rich  little 
Scotchman  gave,  first  $20,000  for  a  library  and  later  $600,000  to  be  used  any- 
way desired.  This  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  this  generous  gift. 


built  for  horse  and  buggy  traffic 
during  pioneer  days  were  neither 
safe  nor  adequate  for  the  trains  now 
using  them  and  sought  to  remedy 
matters  by  organizing  the  Keystone 
Bridge  Works.  It  was  to  build  the 
first  iron  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River. 
The  necessity  for  getting  supplies 
for  the  bridge  forced  Carnegie  into 
the  iron  business  where  his  name  was 
to  become  a  synonym  for  achieve- 
ment. He  founded  the  Union  Iron 
Mills  and  was  the  first  to  use  the 
Bessemer  Steel  Converter  in  1868. 

TOURING  the  next  twenty  years, 
-*-^  Carnegie  gained  control  of  his 
biggest  rival,  Homestead  Steel 
Works,  and  seven  other  firms  lo- 
cated in  or  near  Pittsburgh,  all  of 
which  were  combined  in  1899  into 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  This 
amassed  so  much  wealth  for  that 
$1.20  a  week  young  emigrant  that 
he  was  now  worth  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars! 

Yet  his  attitude  toward  possessions 
was  healthy  for  he  wrote  in  his  book, 
Gospel  of  Wealth:  "Surplus  wealth 
is  a  sacred  trust  which  its  possessor 
is  bound  to  administer  in  his  life- 
time for  the  good  of  the  community." 

Once  a  socialist  who  came  to  see 
Andrew  Carnegie  spoke  eloquently 
of  the  injustice  of  one  man's  having 
such  a  huge  fortune.  Carnegie 
listened  and  then  summoned  his  sec- 
retary. "Get  me  a  statement  of  my 
holdings  as  of  today,"  he  ordered. 

When  the  secretary  returned  with 
the  document,  Carnegie  did  some 
figuring  briefly  and  then  said:  "Give 
this  gentleman  sixteen  cents.  That's 
his  share  of  my  wealth." 


In  1901  Carnegie  "retired"  so  that 
he  might  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
giving  away  his  money  to  worthy 
causes  both  in  America  and  in  his 
native  Scotland.  A  great  portion  of 
his  wealth  went  to  the  establishment 
of  free  libraries.  He  remembered  the 
difficulty  he  had  experienced  in  get- 
ting books  when  he  was  a  boy  and 
said:  "It  was  from  my  early  ex- 
perience that  I  decided  there  was  no 
use  to  which  money  could  be  applied 
so  productive  of  good  to  boys  and 
girls  who  have  good  within  them 
and  ability  and  ambition  to  develop 
it  as  the  founding  of  a  public  li- 
brary." 

However,  his  generosity  not  only 
established  libraries  but  enriched 
colleges  and  universities,  museums, 
art   galleries,   and  laboratories. 

Because  he  loathed  war,  he  had 
funds  earmarked  as  an  endowment 
to  study  the  ravages  of  war  and 
their  effect  on  civilized  society. 
Through  this  study  he  hoped  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  inter- 
national peace. 

Actually,  he  neglected  no  worthy 
field  of  education  but  sought  only 
to  spread  the  benefits  of  his  wealth 
on  as  wide  a  basis  as  possible.  And 
today  the  whole  world  still  benefits 
from  the  funds  of  "that  rich  little 
Scotchmen"  who  one  day  said,  "Pub- 
lic sentiment  will  come  to  be  that 
the  man  who  dies  rich,  dies  dis- 
graced." 


A  highbrow  is  one  who  can  quote 
from  Shakespeare  without  attributing 
it  to  the  Bible. 

—FRANCES  RODMAN 
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Start  a  Sunday  School  on  Your  Ship 


By  HY  YOUNG 


DURING  my  twenty-seven  and 
one-half  years  of  service  in  the 
Navy,  I  never  once  encountered  a 
Sunday  school  aboard  ship  until  a 
group  of  us  started  one  on  the  USS 
Hornet.  Here's  how  it  came  about. 

The  Hornet  was  out  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific  at  the  time,  August,  1954. 
Our  Protestant  chaplain  had  been 
transferred  and  his  relief  was  not 
due  to  report  aboard  for  about  six 
weeks.  We  were  at  sea  most  of  the 
time,  patrolling  the  waters  of  For- 
mosa Straits,  so  there  was  little  op- 
portunity to  attend  services  ashore. 
The  Catholic  chaplain  held  a  brief 
service  for  non-Catholics,  but  a 
group  of  Protestant  Christians  felt 
that  there  still  existed  a  void  that 
needed  to  be  filled.  Someone  sug- 
gested we  have  Sunday  school  the 
following  Sunday  so  I  took  the  idea 
to  the  Executive  Officer.  He  was 
extremely  cooperative,  gave  us  the 
ship's  library  for  a  meeting  place 
and  assured  us  that  announcements 
would  be  made  over  the  ship's  speak- 
er system,  prior  to  each  service.  The 
Catholic  chaplain  offered  to  help 
us  in  any  way  he  could. 

We  had  only  eight  persons  present 
at  our  first  meeting,  but  the  number 
increased    steadily,    from    week    to 


week.  For  lesson  material  we  used 
Into  All  The  World,  a  small  booklet 
on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  published  by 
the  American  Bible  Society.  Differ- 
ent members  of  our  group  took 
turns  teaching  the  lesson,  and  each 
did  an  excellent  job.  By  the  time  I 
left  the  ship,  in  December,  the 
number  attending  Sunday  school  had 
risen  to  twenty-two  and  included 
Christians  from  almost  every  de- 
nomination. 

The  Hornet  was  an  excellent  ship 
in  many  ways.  The  Captain  and  the 
Executive  Officer  never  missed  a 
church  service  unless  duty  prevented 
it,  and  the  turnout  for  services  was 
always  exceptionally  large.  The  new 
chaplain,  when  he  reported  aboard 
was  quite  happy  with  the  Sunday 
school  and  offered  much  encourage- 
ment. Other  services,  observed  each 
week  on  the  Hornet,  included  the 
Wednesday  evening  prayer  service 
and  Thursday  evening  Bible  study. 

I  believe  that  a  shipboard  Sunday 
school  is  a  wonderful  venture  in  faith, 
and  urge  that  other  Christians  in  the 
Navy  accept  the  challenge  and  try 
to  start  such  a  school  on  their  ships. 
The  seagoing  Christian  should  not 
wait  until  his  cruise  is  over  to  start 
working  for  the  Lord.  ■  ■ 
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COMANCHE  and  the  Captain 


By  RICHARD  C.  REDMOND 


The  only  survivor  at  Custer's  Last  Stand 


JUNE  25,  of  this  year  marks  the 
eighty-third  anniversary  of 
Custer's  Massacre  at  the  Little  Big 
Horn  in  Montana.  This  ambush  by 
the  Sioux  Indians  led  by  Sitting  Bull 
resulted  in  the  death  of  264  men  of 
the  Seventh  Cavalry  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  George  A.  Custer. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
errors  of  tactical  maneuver  which 
resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
troop  but  little  is  known  of  the 
only  survivor  and  its  owner. 

On  June  27,  just  two  days  after 
the  massacre,  a  burial  detail  was 
completing  its  sad  task  when  a 
horse  was  led  in.  It  had  been  found 
by  a  junior  officer  while  scouting 
for  Indians. 

"I  recognized  the  horse  immediate- 
ly," remarked  the  officer.  "I  found 
him  out  there  near  the  Horn.  His 
name  is  Comanche/' 

Other  men  recognized  the  clay- 
bank  gelding  as  the  horse  belonging 
to  Captain  Myles  Keogh  whose  body 
had  lain  only  a  few  yards  from 
Custer's.  While  they  discussed  the 
unusual  discovery,  Comanche  stag- 
gered and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

The  regimental  doctor  noting  that 
something    was    wrong    hurried    to 
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the  fallen  animal.  His  examination  re- 
vealed seven  gunshot  wounds  bleed- 
ing profusely. 

A  soldier  stepped  forward  with 
a  cocked  pistol  but  the  doctor  held 
him  back  saying,  "Not  yet,  maybe 
the  poor  devil  has  a  chance."  The 
doctor  decided  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  save  Comanche  so  he  care- 
fully bound  up  his  wounds.  Later 
the  gallant  horse  had  all  the  atten- 


Grave  of  Captain  Myles  W.  Keogh  is 
located  in  Auburn,  N.Y.,  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  spot  of  Custer's  last 
stand. 


Cavalryman  of  the  70's 


tion  of  a  wounded  trooper,  and  as  a 
result  slowly  regained  his  strength. 

Two  years  later,  Comanche  re- 
ceived another  high  honor.  Proudly 
displayed  on  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
bulletin  board  was  the  following 
notice:  "General  Orders  No.  7  issued 
by  approval  of  the  President:  That 
the  horse  known  as  Comanche;  his 
kind  treatment  and  comfort  should 
be  a  matter  of  special  pride  and 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  to  the 
end,  that  his  life  may  be  prolonged 
to  the  utmost  limit.  Wounded  and 
scarred  as  he  is,  his  very  silence 
speaks  in  terms  more  eloquent  than 
words.  .  r 

Comanche  received  excellent  care 
and  so  lived  to  be  thirty-one.  His 
body  was  then  mounted  and  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Kansas 


and  here  it  remains  to  this  day — 
the  lone  survivor  of  Custer's  Mas- 
sacre. 

HTOURISTS  today  often  visit  the 
-*-  battleground  of  Custer's  last 
stand,  now  a  military  shrine.  They 
read  the  gravestones  noting  the 
names  and  ranks  of  the  soldiers. 
Some  who  know  the  story  of  Co- 
manche inquire  about  the  owner, 
Captain  Keogh  and  seek  his  grave- 
stone. But  they  find  none.  What  did 
happen  to  the  brave  Irishman  who 
served  his  adopted  country  to  the 
last  full  measure?  Was  Ins  body 
spirited  away  by  the  victorious, 
blood-thirsty  Sioux,  or  is  he  just 
another  soldier  resting  in  some  name- 
less grave? 

By  chance  Captian  Keogh's  grave 
was  recently  discovered  many  miles 
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away  from  the  scene  of  battle  on  the 
fateful  banks  of  the  Little  Big  Horn 
River. 

Fate  played  an  ironic  trick  on  the 
fallen  officer  for  he  is  now  buried  in 
Fort  Hill  Cemetery.  In  the  distant 
past  this  fort  was  an  Indian  fortifi- 
cation. It  is  located  in  Auburn,  New 
York,  in  the  land  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy,  and  over  two  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

The  grave  of  the  Captain  is  lo- 
cated on  a  mound  of  earth  some 
thirty  feet  high,  making  an  ideal 
observation  post  as  it  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  area. 

The  monument  to  the  officer  is 
dignified  and  fitting  with  a  simple 
design  of  a  cavalry  sword  and  sash. 
The  epitaph  reads: 


Bvt.  Lt.  Col.  Myles  W.  Keogh 
Capt.  7th  Cavalry  U.S.A. 
Born     Orchard    Car  low    Co.     Ireland. 
March  25,  1840 

Killed    in    action   with    the    Sioux    In- 
dians, June  25,  1876. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  monu- 
ment gives  a  complete  record  of  the 
military  career  of  the  gallant  officer, 
and  fisting  the  number  of  battles 
in  which  he  participated  (Bull  Run, 
Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg  and 
many  others).  It  also  lists  the  dates 
when  he  received  military  honors 
and  promotions,  then  ends  with  this 
verse. 

On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 
Their   shadowy   tents   are   spread; 
And  angel  sentries  guard  around 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 


"I'm  disappointed;  frankly,  I  expected  bigger  things  of  our  boy." 
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MOTORIST'S  PRAYER 


T  ORD,  impress  upon  me  the  great  responsibility  that  is  mine  as  I  take 
-^  the  wheel  of  my  automobile.  As  I  need  Thy  guidance  in  all  things, 
so  now  especially  do  I  when  I  have  life  and  death  in  my  hands.  .  .  . 

/°i  IVE  me  always  a  deep  reverence  for  and  a  desire  to  protect  human 
^-*  life.  When  I  would  be  careless,  remind  me  of  the  homes  where  there 
is  sorrow  and  loneliness,  or  of  hospitals  where  broken,  suffering  bodies  lie 
in  anguish — because  someone  forgot.  Write  indelibly  upon  my  conscience 
the  fact  that  each  time  I  take  the  wheel  of  my  car,  I  am  a  potential  murderer 
— that  in  a  matter  of  a  few  careless  moments,  I  could  be  face  to  face  with 
dire  tragedy,  for  my  own  family  as  well  as  others. 

f~^  IVE  me  grace  to  practice  the  Christian  virtues  of  patience  and  thought- 
^-^  fulness  at  all  times.  Help  me  to  show  the  same  courtesy  and  kindness 
to  other  motorists  that  I  want  to  expect  from  them.  .  .  . 

T A7HEN  others  exceed  the  speed  limit  or  otherwise  break  the  law,  let 
*  me  not  be  tempted  to  do  the  same.  Forgive  my  stupidity  if  ever  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  permissible  to  violate  traffic  laws,  so  long  as  I  do  not 
get  caught.  Remind  me  often  that  I  am  responsible  to  Thee  as  to  the  state 
to  obey  the  ordinances  of  the  highway;  and  when  I  do  not,  I  sin  against 
Thee  as  well  as  against  my  fellow  men,  even  though  no  one  else  may  be 
watching  and  no  accident  may  result.  .  .  . 

]  ORD,  grant  me  control  of  my  car  and  myself  at  all  times.  Help  me 
-^to  live  lawfully  and  peaceably,  to  save  life  and  not  destroy  it,  and  so 
by  example  lead  others  to  do  the  same.  Amen. 

—DAVID  J.  QUILL 
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I  will  try  this  day  to  live  a  simple, 
sincere  and  serene  life,  repelling 
promptly  every  thought  of  discontent, 
anxiety,  discouragement,  impurity, 
self-seeking;  cultivating  cheerfulness, 
magnanimity,  charity;  and  the  love 
of  holy  silence;  exercising  economy  in 
expenditure,  generosity  in  giving, 
carefulness  in  conversation,  diligence 
in  appointed  service,  fidelity  to  every 
trust,  and  a  childlike  faith  in  God. 
In  particular,  I  will  try  to  be  faithful 
in  prayer,  work,  study,  physical  ex- 
ercise, eating  and  sleeping  which  I 
believe  the  Holy  Spirit  has  shown 
me  to  be  right.  Amen 

Almighty  God,  let  us  begin  this 
day  with  a  consciousness  of  thy  di- 
vine presence,  realizing  that  if  we  are 
willing  thou  wilt  walk  with  us 
through  the  day.  Watch  over  our 
minds  that  we  may  think  pure 
thoughts.  Watch  over  our  hearts  so 
that  our  emotions  will  be  mature. 
Watch  over  our  feet  that  we  may 
walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness. 
Watch  over  our  wills  that  every  de- 
cision will  be  led  by  thy  Spirit.  May 
every  life  we  meet  this  day  be  hap- 
pier because  we  passed  his  way.  In 
Jesus'  name.  Amen 

Heavenly  Father,  as  the  mantle  of 
the  evening  falls  around  us,  we  wish  to 
thank  thee  for  thy  leadership  through 
the  day.  We  have  made  mistakes  and 
sinned  against  thee  and  we  beg  thy 
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forgiveness.  May  every  shred  of  bitter- 
ness and  ill-will  be  removed  from  us 
at  this  moment  that  we  may  lie  upon 
our  beds  with  clear  consciences  and 
pure  hearts.  Be  with  those  who  still 
travel  upon  the  way,  who  are  not 
able  as  we  to  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep.  Protect  them  in  their  journey 
and  bring  them  safely  to  their  beds 
of  rest.  May  the  rest  of  the  night 
strengthen  our  bodies,  rest  our  minds, 
and  renew  our  spirits  so  that  we  may 
set  forth  tomorrow  with  new  vision 
and  vigor  to  do  thy  will  in  the  world. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen 

We  praise  thee  for  all  thy  servants 
who  by  their  example  and  encourage- 
ment have  helped  us  on  our  way,  and 
for  every  vision  of  thyself  which  thou 
hast  ever  given  us  in  sacrament  of 
prayer;  and  we  humbly  beseech  thee 
that  all  these  thy  benefits  we  may 
use  to  thy  service  and  to  the  glory  of 
thy  holy  name;  through  Jesus  Christ, 
thy  Son,  our  Lord.  Amen 

Loving  Father,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  folks  back  home  and  what  they 
mean  to  us.  Ever  mindful  of  their 
prayers  for  us,  we  pray  for  them  that 
they  may  keep  well  and  keep  alert, 
keep  wise  and  keep  consecrated — and 
our  Father,  may  we  keep  on  the  path 
they  have  set  for  us,  not  being  fooled 
by  any  temptation  thrust  at  us.  In 
Jesus'  holy  name.  Amen 


The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Third  Assembly,  World  Council 

The  next  assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  will  be  held  in 
Peradeniya,  Ceylon,  December  1961. 
The  theme  will  be:  "Jesus  Christ: 
the  Light  of  the  World,"  and  it  will 
emphasize  questions  that  "come  out 
of  the  life  of  the  churches  and  are 
live  issues  for  their  members."  The 
first  assembly  was  held  in  Amster- 
dam, the  Netherlands,  in  1948;  the 
second  in  Evanston,  111.,  in  1954. 

Population  Growth  and  Shifts 

By  1970  U.S.  population  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  202-219  million.  By 
1962,  there  will  be  34J£  million  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and 
thirteen.  Rev.  Scott  Ritenour,  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Church 
Building  and  Architecture,  NCCCA, 
points  out  that  "giant  population 
shifts  have  left  many  areas  of  Amer- 
ica virtually  unchurched."  $863  mil- 
lion dollars  was  expended  for  church 
building  in  1958,  a  fall-off  of  five 
million  from  1957  due  to  the  de- 
pression. 


Overseas  Aid 

American  religious  and  voluntary 
organizations  contributed  $128,769,- 
000  worth  of  relief  and  rehabilitation 
supplies  to  needy  persons  overseas 
during  the  fiscal  year  1958.  Church 
World  Service  distributed  $17,700,- 
000  worth  of  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  supplies. 

Witness  to  Greek  Villagers 
Traveling  by  jeep,  bus,  donkey 
and  on  foot,  a  farm  boy  from  Minne- 
sota is  carrying  on  a  unique  mission 
in  small  mountain  villages  of  Greece 
where  no  outsiders  ever  go.  Dallas 
Johnson,  21,  is  a  member  of  the 
Interchurch  Aid  to  Greek  Villages 
team.  Johnson,  who  speaks  Greek 
fluently,  brings  counsel  to  farmers 
who  have  received  bulls  from  Heifer 
Project,  Inc. 

London  Minister  to  New  York 

The  pastor  of  the  Duke  Street 
Baptist  Church  in  London,  England, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pulpit  of 
the  famous  Calvary  Baptist  Church, 
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West  57th  St.,  New  York  City.  He 
is  the  Rev.  Stephen  F.  Olford,  who 
played  an  active  role  in  planning  the 
Graham  evangelistic  crusade  in  Lon- 
don in  1954  and  1955.  A  former 
•engineering  student,  Mr.  Olford 
studied  theology  at  St.  Luke's  Col- 
lege and  the  Missionary  Training 
Colony,  London. 

The  Women  Dig  In 

Church  women  are  now  making 
•a  study  of  family  standards  of  liv- 
ing. Margaret  Kuhn  of  Philadelphia, 
chairman  of  Christian  Social  Rela- 
tions, pointed  out  recently  at  a  meet- 
ing of  church  women  some  significant 
facts:  Some  37  per  cent  of  the  51 
million  households  in  the  United 
States  in  1955  were  trying  to  live 
on  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  Ten  per 
cent  were  earning  less  than  $1,000 
a  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  set  $4,300  a 
year  as  the  bedrock  minimum  for 
decent  living  back  in  1951.  In  1954 
the  top  40  per  cent  earned  68  per 
cent  of  the  total  income.  In  the  boom 
year  of  1949,  Americans  spent  $37 
million  on  horse  and  dog  racing; 
$233  million  on  pari-mutuel  betting; 
$8&  billion  for  alcoholic  drinks;  and 
$22  billion  for  clothes  and  jewelry. 
This  is  oocurring  during  the  time 
when  one-third  of  the  people  in 
the  world  do  not  have  enough  to 
eat. 

Church  women  want  to  know 
"why"  and  "what  can  we  do." 

Chapel  at  South  Pole  Station 

Early  this  year  a  chapel  was  dedi- 
cated in  Antarctica  by  the  Deep 
Freeze     IV     contingent     at     Scott- 


Amundsen  Station  at  the  geographic 
South  Pole.  It  is  a  16  x  16  gabled 
roof  building,  10/2  feet  high,  with  a 
steeple  and  cross  on  the  front.  A 
reversible  Protestant  and  Catholic 
altar  makes  possible  its  use  by  various 
denominations.  With  no  chaplain 
available  in  their  complete  isolation, 
the  seventeen  men  take  turns  each 
Sunday  giving  a  sermon  of  their  own 
faith.  One  of  the  men  who  built  the 
chapel  said:  "Now  it  can  truly  be 
said  the  earth  turns  on  a  point  of 
faith." 

Contributions   to  CROP 

Contributions  to  the  Christian 
Rural  Overseas  Programme  totalled 
$920,400  in  1958,  an  increase  of 
29  per  cent  over  the  1957  total. 
National  Director  of  CROP,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  USA  said  that  CROP  had  made 
available  440,000,000  pounds  of  food 
for  distribution  overseas  since  1947. 

Prayers  for  Pilots 

A  layman,  Leighton  F.  Templeton, 
75,  a  retired  salesman,  who  lives 
near  Portland  Air  Base  used  to  get 
mad  when  he  heard  the  loud  noise 
created  by  low-flying  jets.  Then  he 
remembered  a  saying  of  his  father, 
"Son,  you  can't  be  mad  at  a  man 
for  whom  you  are  praying."  So  Mr. 
Templeton  and  his  wife  began  pray- 
ing for  the  pilots  instead  of  com- 
plaining. "The  prayers  restored  the 
proper  perspective  and  now  we  think 
of  how  another  boy  is  going  up  to 
fly  patrol  over  us,  protecting  us  from 
another  Pearl  Harbor."  Portland  Air 
Base  caught  hold  of  the  idea  and  so 
did  the  city  of  Portland.  Now  Mr. 
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Templeton  says,  "I'm  getting  a  chain 
reaction;  this  program  is  not  stopping 
in  Portland.  Other  communities  are 
picking  it  up." 

Commission  on  Alcoholism 

Church  groups  concerned  with 
temperance  are  supporting  widely  a 
Congressional  resolution  establishing 
a  Federal  commission  to  study  the 
problem  of  alcoholism.  The  resolution 
was  introduced  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  86th  Congress  by  Senator 
Olin  D.  Johnston  (D-S.C).  It  would 
create  a  fifteen-member  group  to 
study  the  national  alcohol  problem 
and  then  make  recommendations 
"for  more  adequate  provisions  for 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  cure  of 
alcoholics  and  for  the  prevention  of 
alcoholism." 

Tuition  Program  and  Church-State 
Relations 

The  Mt.  Vernon  Baptist  Associa- 
tion of  Virginia  adopted  a  resolution 
warning  that  Virginia's  tuition  grant 
program  for  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  attend  integrated  public 
schools  may  constitute  a  violation  of 
church-state  separation.  Messengers 
from  forty-two  churches  pointed  to 
"the  potential  danger  that  tuition 
grants  for  private  education  may  in 
the  future  be  used  as  a  subsidy  for 
church-related    schools." 

Faith  in  God  Not  Things 

Dr.  Clifford  E.  Barbour,  president 
of  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  recently  called  on 
men  to  put  their  faith  in  God  instead 
of  material  things.  "Our  faith  seems 
directed  elsewhere  in  our  economic 


structure,  in  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge, in  our  missile  program,  in 
social  prestige,  in  psychological  sta- 
bility and  in  old  age  security." 

Bingo  Ads  Barred 

Postmaster  General  Arthur  E. 
Summerfield  emphasized  recently  in 
Washington,  D.C.  that  all  advertise- 
ments of  bingo  or  similar  games  of 
chance  are  barred  by  anti-lottery 
laws  from  the  United  States  mails, 
whether  or  not  conducted  for  re- 
ligious and  charitable  groups,  and 
whether  or  not  legalized  by  state 
law. 

Religious  Liberty  at  West  Point  and 
Colorado  Springs 

The  presidents  of  the  two  largest 
Lutheran  bodies  in  the  USA  have 
jointly  petitioned  Pentagon  officials 
to  grant  religious  liberty  to  cadets  at 
West  Point  and  Colorado  Springs 
academies.  The  present  regulation 
for  all  but  Roman  Catholic  and  Jew- 
ish students  calls  for  compulsory 
cadet  attendance  at  the  schools* 
chapels.  An  exception  to  this  is  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy  at  Colorado 
Springs,  where  seniors  of  all  faiths 
have  the  option  of  church  or  chapel 
attendance,  while  juniors  may  choose 
"church  or  chapel"  once  a  month. 
They  asked  that  "each  Lutheran  ca- 
det be  granted  his  constitutional 
rights  to  attend  religious  services  of 
his  choice." 

They  questioned  also  the  "dom- 
inance" of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  chaplaincy  of  West 
Point,  suggesting  that  West  Point 
discontinue  its  policy  of  having  a 
civilian  chaplain. 
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The  Old  Fanners  Almanac  says  of  June:  "Green  leaves  hang,  corn  thickens, 
little  apples  swell  beneath  the  placid  June  sky.  This  is  the  threshold  of  the  summer, 
the  perfection  of  the  year." 


June  3  is  the  birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Note  our  article  this  month  on  Robert  E.  Lee. 


June  4  is  Old  Maids'  Day.  It  is  said  that  the  old  maid  prayed  an  unselfish  prayer. 
She  prayed:  "Oh,  Lord,  I  don't  ask  anything  for  myself,  but  please  send  my 
mother  a  son-in-law!"  Seriously,  why  not  "honor  all  old  maids  for  the  good  they 
have  done  for  parents,  sisters,  brothers  and  many  relatives  and  friends." 


June  8  is  Race  Amity  Day — a  time  "to  proclaim  the  equality  and  interdependence 
of  all  races  and  people." 


June  14  is  Children's  Day.  Our  children  used  to  say:  "We  give  Mom  a  present 
on  Mother's  Day;  Dad  a  present  on  Father's  Day;  why  don't  we  get  a  present  on 
Children's  Day."  So  we  started  giving  presents  to  the  children  on  that  day.  If 
you  think  it's  a  good  idea,  go  ahead. 


June  14  is  also  Flag  Day.  See  the  article  on  page  44. 


June  21  is,  of  course,  Father's  Day.  And  on  June  21  at  10:50  p.m.  Summer 
begins.  By  the  way,  National  Humor  Week  is  from  June  21-27*  Purpose:  "To 
stimulate  production  of  humor  in  all  media."  Any  connection  between  this  and 
Father's  Day?  Funny  guy? 

June  25  is  the  date  of  Custer's  last  stand — 1876.  Note  the  article  entitled 
"Comanche  and  the  Captain,"  page  54. 


June  27  is  the  birthdate  of  Helen  Keller,  the  woman  of  faith  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  blind. 
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Here  are  some  international  events  taking  place  during  June: 

June  1-21,  Vienna  Festival — art,  music,  folk  celebration;  June  3-7,  Sun  Fun 
Festival,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.;  June  3-6,  400th  Anniversary,  University  of  Geneva, 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  June  6,  15th  Anniversary,  allied  landing  in  France.  June 
6-7,  Shrimp  Festival,  Biloxi,  Miss.;  June  6-16,  Sibelius  Music  Festival,  Helsinki, 
Finland;  June  16-20,  Hiawatha  Pageant — dramatization  of  Longfellow's  poem, 
Elgin,  111.;  June  16-20,  Royal  Ascot  Race  Meet,  Ascot,  England;  June  20,  Inter- 
collegiate Rowing  Regatta,  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  June  22- July  4,  Wimbledon  Tennis 
Championships,  London,  England;  June  26-July  7,  International  Film  Festival, 
Berlin,  Gy.;  June  25-27,  National  Women's  Open  Golf  Championships,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  June  22-August  12,  Shakespeare  Festival,  Stratford,  Ont. 
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1.  Dust  and  Divinity  (see  page  5) 

The  Main  Idea:  This  is  a  study  article  on  the  biblical  view  of  man.  He  is  dust 
and  divinity — or  as  another  phrase  has  it — son  of  the  serpent  and  son  of  God. 

Bible  Material:  Psalm  8 

Questions:  How  is  it  that  we  can  say  man  is  a  combination  of  dust  and  divinity? 
Contrast  the  Communist  view  of  man  with  the  Christian  view.  What  was  Jesus' 
view  of  man? 

Hymns:  "Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind";  "O  Brother  Man,  Fold  to  Thy 
Heart";  "Rock  of  Ages,  Cleft  for  Me." 

2.  Marry  in  Haste  .  .  .  And  Repent  Later  (see  page  18) 

The  Main  Idea:  It's  easy  to  get  married,  but  it  lasts  a  long  time  and  can  be 
a  miserable  experience  with  the  wrong  person.  Don't  rush  into  marriage  without 
thinking,  planning  and  praying. 

Bible  Material:  Proverbs  18:22;  Genesis  2:24;  Hebrews  13:4. 

Discussion  Questions:  Is  preparation  for  marriage  important?  What  factors  make 
for  a  happy  marriage?  What  is  the  place  of  religion  in  marriage? 

Hymns:  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy";  "Love  Divine,  All  Loves  Excelling";  "My  Jesus, 
I  Love  Thee." 

3.  Robert  E.  Lee — Christian  General  (see  page  33) 

The  Main  Idea:  The  Christian  life  of  this  great  Southern  general  shows  that  a 
man  can  be  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  Christian  at  the  same  time. 

Bible  Material:  Ephesians  6:10-20 

Discussion  Questions:  Why  is  it  argued  by  some  that  good  Christians  don't 
make  good  soldiers?  What  do  you  think?  What  place  did  prayer  have  in  the  life  of 
Robert  E.  Lee?  How  would  you  answer  this  question,  If  Lee  prayed,  why  did 
not  God  give  him  the  victory? 

Hymns:  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name";  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers";  "Be 
Still  My  Soul." 
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4.  With  Freedom's  Holy  Light  (see  page  47) 

The  Main  Idea:  Freedom  is  something  God-given,  but  it  is  not  without  cost. 
Every  generation  must  fight  for  its  own  freedom — "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty." 

Discussion  Questions:  What  are  the  dangers  to  freedom  in  the  world  today? 
Discuss  the  difference  between  liberty  and  license?  What  place  does  religion  have 
in  the  maintenance  of  freedom? 

Bible  Material:  Galatians  5:1-24 

Hymns:  "God  Bless  America";  "Mine  Eyes  Have  Seen  the  Glory";  "My  Country, 
Tis  of  Thee." 
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Christian  educators  are  being  inspired  by  the  growth  of  Christian  education 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  USA.  The  books  we  are  suggesting  this  month  will 
be  of  help  to  teachers  and  leaders  of  Christian  education  in  the  services.  They 
are  not  easy  books,  but  often  you  need  to  stretch  your  mind  and  read  a  book — not 
for  pleasure  but  for  the  mental  stimulation  you  get  and  the  help  you  will  receive 
in  your  work. 

The  Church  School  by  Paul  H.  Vieth  (Christian  Education  Press,  1957.  $3.50). 
Dr.  Vieth,  Director  of  Field  Work  for  Yale  Divinity  School,  has  long  been  a 
recognized  leader  in  the  Christian  Education  movement.  Here  are  the  latest  helps 
on  the  organization  for  Christian  education  in  a  local  church.  It  does  not  take 
into  account  the  specific  difficulties  under  which  church  schools  in  the  military  j 
operate;  but  nevertheless,  you  will  get  a  world  of  help  from  Dr.  Vieth's  suggestions  f 
on  teaching,  curriculum,  enlisting  workers,  training  workers,  and  the  like. 

Christian  Education  of  Adults  by  Earl  F.  Zeigler  (Westminster  Press,  1958. 
$2.75).  "Sunday  school  is  for  the  children,"  many  people  think — especially  a  lot 
of  armed  forces  personnel.  No.  Christian  education  is  also  for  adults.  Dr.  Zeigler 
gives  help  on  how  to  have  an  active,  functioning  adult  program  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. He  takes  account  of  the  needs  of  young  adults,  middle  adults,  and  older 
adults  (he  calls  them  arriving  adults).  Again,  the  book  is  not  planned  for  the 
armed  forces,  but  leaders  in  the  services  will  gain  a  lot  of  ideas. 

Teaching  the  Church's  Children  by  Wm.  W.  Reed  ( Morehouse-Gorham,  1958. 
$2.75).  "What  is  the  content  of  the  Faith  to  be  taught?"  "Who  is  responsible  for 
teaching  the  Faith?"  "How  do  you  teach  the  Faith  to  children?"  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  dealt  with  in  this  helpful  guide. 

Using  the  Bible  to  Answer  Questions  Children  Ask  by  John  L.  and  Arleene 
Gilmer  Fairly  (John  Knox  Press,  1958,  $2.00).  "Who  made  God?"  "What  does 
God  look  like?"  "Why  doesn't  God  give  me  what  I  pray  for?"  "What  does  it 
mean  to  be  dead?"  "What  is  heaven  like?"  Such  questions  as  these  are  dealt  with 
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in  a  very  practical  way  by  the  husband  and  wife  writing  team.  Dr.  Fairly  is 
former  editor-in-chief  of  the  publications  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S. 

The  Bible  and  Our  Social  Responsibility  by  Harold  L.  Lunger  (Bethany  Press. 
1958.  $.75).  We  constantly  turn  to  the  Bible  for  help  on  what  the  Bible  teaches, 
about  God,  about  man,  about  prayer,  about  immortality,  and  the  like,  but  we 
don't  often  specifically  seek  out  what  the  Bible  tells  us  about  our  Christian  social 
responsibility.  Here  is  an  attempt  through  thirteen  studies  to  delve  into  that 
problem.  It  is  an  elective  study  we  sometimes  ought  to  undertake. 


BIBLE  VERSE 


Mi 

For  other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ.         i  COR.  3:11 


Our  verse  for  the  month  is  the  tremen- 
dous statement  made  by  Paul  in  1 
Corinthians  3:11  pointing  up  the  truth 
that  the  true  foundation  for  every  life 
is  Jesus  the  Christ.  Here's  a  good  verse 
to  memorize  and  keep  stored  up  in  your 
heart. 

NATURALLY 

"Why  didn't  you  report  the 
robbery  at  once?"  an  insurance  agent 
asked  a  woman  claimant.  "Didn't 
you  suspect  something  when  you 
came  home  and  discovered  all  the 
drawers  opened,  and  the  contents 
scattered?" 

"Not  really,"  she  replied.  "I 
thought  my  husband  had  been  look- 
ing for  a  clean  shirt." 

— Cappers  Weekly 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  13,  16,  U.S.  Air  Force;  page- 
15,  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  pages  22,  23, 
24,  25,  United  Features  Syndicate;, 
page  27,  Phoenix  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; pages  36,  37,  38,  44,  U.S- 
Navy;  pages  50,  51,  Library  of  Con- 
gress; pages  54,  55,  Richard  C.  Red- 
mond; inside  front,  CWS;  inside- 
back,  U.S.  Army. 

A  PRAYER 

Our  God  and  Father,  show  us  thy 
way;  Grant  that  we  may  not  blindly 
choose  our  own  and  so  miss  our  goal.. 
We  thank  thee  for  all  signs  of  warn- 
ing and  guidance,  and  pray  for  obedi- 
ent  hearts  that  we  may  follow  them- 
In  Jesus'  Name.  Amen 

COD  IS  ALL  AROUND  US 

Cod  is  here  and  everywhere; 

In  a  lovely  rose, 

On  a  lonely  mountain  top, 

In  the  wind  that  blows. 

He  is  in  the  flaming  sunset 

Just  as  day  is  done. 

You  can  see  His  handiwork 

In  the  rising  sun. 

Prayer  and  faith  make  us  aware' 

And  open  up  our  eyes; 

Cod  is  all  around  us  here, 

Not  just  in  the  skies. 

—DAWN  FLANERY  PARKER 
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"Thanks    for    a    very    thrifty    evening, 
Benson." 


The  Sunday  school  teacher  was 
telling  the  class  about  the  Christian's 
armor.  After  speaking  of  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness  and  a  shield 
of  faith,  she  said,  "And  Paul  also 
says  we  should  carry  a  weapon, 
which  he  says  is  the  Word  of  God. 
Do  you  remember  what  he  called 
the  Word  of  God?" 

There  was  no  answer  as  she  added, 
"It's  something  very  sharp,  some- 
thing that  cuts." 

Then  one  little  fellow  answered 
vigorously,  "I  know.  I  know.  It's  the 
axe  of  the  Apostles." 

—World  Call 


The  best  way  to  win  an  argument 

with  a  woman  is  to  be  on  her  side. 

— Maurice  Seitter  in  Quote 

A  suburban  housewife  was  telling 
her  neighbor  about  a  new  book  on 
reducing  she  had  just  bought  for 
$5. 

"How  much  have  you  lost  so  far?" 
the  neighbor  asked. 

"Just,"  replied  the  woman,  "five 
dollars." 

— E.  E.  Kenyon  in  American  Weekly 

Friend  of  mine  bought  a  second- 
hand car,  and  it  turned  out  to  have 
no  pep  at  all.  He  finally  was  so  ex- 
asperated he  complained  to  the 
used-car  salesman. 

"Say,"  he  cried,  "this  lemon  won't 
even  climb  a  hill  and  you  swore  up 
and  down  it  was  a  good  car!" 

"I  did  not,"  replied  the  salesman 
quietly,  "I  said  on  the  level  it  was 
a  good  car." 

— Jerome  Beatty,  Jr. 
in  Saturday  Review 

A  first-grader  drew  a  picture  of  a 
stagecoach,  which  was  well  done 
except  that  it  lacked  wheels. 

"Oh,  it's  wonderful,"  said  the 
teacher.  "But  I  see  no  wheels.  What 
holds  it  up?" 

Replied  the  little  artist:  "Bad 
men." 

— St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

GLORIA:  Surely  you  aren't  going  to 

let    that    redhead    steal    your    boy 

friend? 

HELEN:  I  should  say  not.  I'll  dye 

first. 

— Gene  Yasenak! 
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See  "Our  49th  State" 
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